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There’s this hill behind our house • It’s all wooded, with a mapie 

stand and some red oak. Its pretty steep, and goes up about 1000 feet or so. At the top theres a cliff with a 
little birch grove, and a great view of the mountains. Its our place to go outside and be together... to hang 
out, talk or just relax. It makes sense that Merrell would make boots for just that kind of thing. Casual, 
comfortable... from the first time you put them on. I’m not surę what it is exactly, they just feel good. 


Merrell Hiking Boots 


Featured Boots (Merrell Taos [his] and Merrell Lazer [hers]): 

Durable Leather/Cordura Upper for support and control; Patented Air Cushion Midsole provides built-in shock absorption and 
stability; Contact Sole with self-cleaning tread for maximum grip; and MerrelTs out of the box fit for instant fit and comfort. 



ULTIMATE WTC 


MERRELL 

Hiking boots that take you where you want to go 


LIGHT TRAVELER 
CINNAMON 






For information, or for the MERRELL Dealer nearest you, cali 800.869.3348, or write: P.O. Box 4249, Burlington, Vermont 05406 
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INSLDE 

VermontLife 

e it a humble wildflower or a lofty mountain, Vermonters 
love the presence of the natural world and feel perennially 
close to it. 

To be surę, naturę is not all warm and cuddly; you can't get 
sentimental about it, or a linę storm will swoop down and 
ruin your hay crop, maybe trashing your barn into the bargain. But na¬ 
turę in the Green Mountains really isn't as forbidding as it often is in 
the Rockies or even the White Mountains of New Hampshire. Here, 
naturę is a gentler presence, a fellow conspirator, a co-worker. 

We have included ąuite a bit of naturę in this issue of Vermont Life, 
and have detected her subtle presence in many places. On the top of 
Mt. Mansfield (page 34) we found a glimpse of that special relationship 
between Vermonters and the outdoors in the long days spent there by 
youthful mountaintop caretakers. On a larger scalę, our feature story 
on the resurgence of the forest here in the last 150 years (page 40) sug- 
gests that Vermonters need to pay close attention to naturę as she sub- 
tly changes the landscape and life around us. 

One of the places where mankind and naturę have collaborated most 
fruitfully in Vermont is in the rolling farmland of Addison County. Be- 
ginning on page 52, we pay a visit to that "Land of Milk and Honey." 
This issue has stories as well on the gustatory pleasures naturę offers, 
from strawberry festivals to the latest high-tech, competitive version 
of that traditional Vermont summer pastime, bass fishing. 

Naturę hasn't always been a friendly presence here. The early set- 
tlers feared it, and for good reason. Yet in the intervening 200 years we 
have learned to cooperate with the natural world. And it seems likely 
we must move even further in that direction if the Green Mountains 
are to stay green and the people living among them are to prosper in 
the centuries ahead. 
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LETTERS 


Town Meeting Heritage 
To the editor: 

One of my favorite memories of 
childhood in Vermont was being at 
Town Meeting Day [VL, Spring 1993]. 
I remember standing behind the 
counter at a bakę sale booth and seeing 
everyone in town. There was lots of 
laughter, friends greeting friends and 
getting caught up on family news. 

But the one thing I did know was 
that Town Meeting was important 
business — even in Johnson! As an 11- 
year-old I knew those decisions would 
somehow affect me. 

Now that I live in Boston, I miss 
that. I miss the town report coming in, 
getting a chance to read through it, 
knowing that certain things would be 
brought up for debate. 

Town Meeting is a gift to all Ver- 
monters, something that should be 
steadfastly maintained. It's the only 
way to guarantee the honesty of the 
town ; s politicians. To lose that would 
be to lose an enormous and important 
part of our heritage. 

Vermont is still very special to me, 
and this is one of the reasons why. If I 
ever move back to Vermont I hope this 
is still around for the next generation 
to use. It is an important institution; it 
keeps the towns and their inhabitants 
together. Plus, as an 11-year-old, it was 
another day off from school! 

Kelly A. Ellow 
Boston 

Fiddlehead Fine Points 
To the editor: 

Anyone who feels that fiddleheads 
\VL, Spring 1993] taste bitter probably 
isn't cleaning them properly. The di- 
rections given in the article are fine, as 
far as they go, but there's morę to it, if 
you want the best natural flavor. After 
the coppery-brown "wrappings" are 
gone, drain the washed greens. Spread 
a quart or so in a sheet cake pan or 
something similar. Arm yourself with 
(Continued on page 10) 


The Termont Country Storę* 



"The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Yermont Country Stor e.” Yermont Life. 


A Visit You'll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
MountainsmaW order catalog. Wehavetwo 
Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue village of Weston. Our second 
storę with the popular catalog bargain attic 
is conveniently located right off of 1-91 in 
Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 find 
products you thought had long disappeared 
such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers and floursack towels as well as 
many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are 
hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's like 
shopping in a museum. A visit you will 
remember long after you get home. 


We've Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For almost 
50 years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




OUR STORES: 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

□ SEND FREE CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
927 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 
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Green Mountain 




The Potomac Connection 


The PEN and 
The Pulitzer 

T ithin a single week 

W/ ^ ast s P r ^ n S/ Ver- 

T T mont writers Louise 
Gliick and E. Annie Proulx 
won two of the most presti- 
gious writing awards Amer¬ 
ica has to offer, Gliick the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry, 
Proulx the PEN/Faulkner 
Award for fiction. 

Gliick, a teacher and poet 
from Plainfield, won the 
Pulitzer for her book The 
Wild Iris ["Books," VL } Win¬ 
ter 1992], a collection of 
short lyrics in which flow- 
ers in the poet's garden are 
often the protagonists and 
speakers. The book is by 
turns witty, wistful, sad, 
and triumphant. The writ¬ 
ing is accessible, and yet fuli 
of satisfying complexity, as 
the flowers and the poet 
comment on the common 
life humankind shares with 
the flowers — its mystery, 
tragedy, humor, and beauty. 

Gliick, currently a senior 
lecturer at Williams College 


Louise Gliick 



in Williamstown, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is the first Ver- 
mont woman to win a 
Pulitzer. She joins the com¬ 
pany of two other Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poets who 
have called Vermont home: 
Robert Frost and Galway 
Kinnell. 



E. Annie Proulx 

Proulx (the name is pro- 
nounced prew) won for her 
novel Postcards ["Books," 
VL, Autumn 1992], a tale of 
murder, guilt and a chang- 
ing Vermont. Her earlier 
collection of short stories, 
Heart Songs, a gritty, un- 
flinching look at life in Ver- 
mont, and her most recent 
novel, The Shipping News , 
set in Newfoundland, have 
both received critical ac- 
claim. 

Proulx, whom Vermont 
Life will profile in a coming 
issue, lives in Vershire. The 
PEN/Faulkner Award, the 
first time the honor has 
gone to a woman, com- 
pletely surprised her. "I'm 
literally knocked off my 
feet," she told an inter- 
viewer from the Burlington 
Free Press. 


ermonters provided 
food, entertainment, 
and shelter for Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton's inaugural 
festivities last January. For a 
tiny State, Vermont madę a 
Texas-style impact on 
Washington. 

A 575-pound, 9-by-6-foot 
calce created by the Montpe- 
lier-based New England 
Culinary Institute was the 
centerpiece of a pre-Inau- 
gural bali. Madę in the shape 
of the United States and de- 
signed to serve 2,500, it fea- 
tured a two-foot scalę model 
of the White House, marzi- 


pan State flowers for all 50 
States, and a 27-pound 
chocolate bald eagle with 
600 hand-carved feathers. 
Leftovers weren't thrown 
away, but went to a Wash¬ 
ington soup kitchen. 

Folkids, a group of young 
folk dancers from the 


Burlington area, participated 
in the Inaugural Paradę. 
Dressed in period costumes, 
they performed traditional 
New England dances that 
contrasted sharply with the 
many brassy bands from 
other parts of the country, 
charming viewers along the 
paradę route, including Vice 
President Al Gore. 

Vermonters also put roofs 
over the heads of inaugura- 
tion celebrants. John Crabbe 
and the Vermont Tent 
Company of Burlington set 
up two giant, multi-peaked 
tents on the Mail, providing 


58,000 sąuare feet of cover 
for three days of festivities. 

One of the few Vermon- 
ters to remain in Washing¬ 
ton was former Governor 
Madeleine M. Kunin, a 
Clinton campaign adviser 
who was named deputy sec- 
retary of education. 




Chefs Robert Barral, Bill Gormley and Josef Harrewyn prepare 
their chocolate eagle for the pre-Inaugural bali. 
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Oh, Those Lady Cats! 


T he University of Vermont's women's 
basketball team entered sports his- 
tory this past spring when it won its 
50th consecutive regular season gamę, 
breaking the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association women's Division I record. By 
the end of the 1993 season, the team had ex- 
tended its winning streak, and the new 
record, to 52 games, standing undefeated in 
regular season play sińce March 1991. 
Coach Cathy Inglese was the toast of 



UVM stars Sharon Bay and Jen 
Niebling celebrate the new 
NCAA record. 


Burlington, and the names of several of her young stars were 
household words statewide. UVM forward Sheri Turnbull 


x was named North Atlantic Conference 
i Player of the Year and teammates Sharon 
| Bay and Jen Niebling were named with 
| Turnbull to the NAC all-star team. 

< Despite the long list of regular season 
| wins and a national ranking, the Cata- 
^mounts lost to Rutgers, 80-74, in the first 
£ round of the post-season NCAA tourna- 
ment. But it hardly seemed to matter to the 
fans who had followed them through two 
undefeated seasons. After the Rutgers 
gamę, signs carried by Vermont fans told the story: "No. 1 
in Our Hearts," read one. 


Saving Barns 

T he dedicated carpen- 
ters and restorers 
working to save Ver- 
mont's endangered barns 
["The Vanishing Barn," VL, 
Autumn 1992] now have 
some state-provided assis- 
tance. The new Vermont 
Barn Preservation Grant 
Program has awarded a total 
of $40,000 to repair six im- 
portant barns around the 
State. 

Perhaps the most notable 
is the uniąue 10-sided, near- 
round barn that is the cen- 
terpiece of Daniel and Mar- 
jorie Robinson's farm in 
Sharon. The $2,500 awarded 


the Robinsons will be used 
to repair the metal roof of 
the three-story building, 
built by DaniePs grandfa- 
ther in 1917. 

The Robinsons' barn has 
been a popular subject for 
photographers for years, 
Daniel noted, and has been 
a Vermont Life cover sub¬ 
ject and calendar photo. 

"If I had $10 for every pic- 
ture taken of it, I wouldn't 
have to apply for a grant," 
Robinson joked to the Ran- 
dolph Herald. 

Erie Gilbertson, director 
of historie preservation for 
the State, said that was just 
the point: Bams are symbols 
of rural beauty and a way of 
life, and their owners de- 


The Robinson round barn in Sharon, one of six bams to be 
repaired with state preseruation funds. 



serve help preserving them. 

"They have become an 
integral part of that land- 
scape we have come to trea- 
sure as Vermont," said 
Gilbertson. 

Barns in East Montpelier, 
Ryegate, Lyndonville, South 
Newbury, and Cornwall — 


most of them on working 
farms — also won grants to 
finance repairs. 

For information on the 
program, contact the Ver- 
mont Division for Historie 
Preservation, 135 State 
Street, Drawer 33, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05633-1201. 




Osprey Assistance 


O spreys, or hsh hawks, 
are making a 
ąuiet 
comeback 
in Vermont 
thanks to an in 
novative nest- 
ing program 

run by the state's two largest 
power companies in cooper- 
ation with the State Fish and 
Wildlife Department. 

The osprey population de- 
clined dramatically in the 
1950s and '60s due to 
eggshell thinning caused by 
the pesticide DDT. They 
have been making a gradual 
comeback sińce 1973, when 
DDT was banned in the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, osprey are“^ 
still one of 10 bird species v 
on the endangered and 
threatened list in Vermont. 

In recent years, Central g 


Vermont Public 
Service Corp. and 
Green Mountain 
Power Corp. have 
worked with the 
State Fish & Wildlife 
Department to erect 
20 osprey nesting 
platforms on strate- 
gically located tree- 
tops and telephone 
poles. 

The birds appar- 
ently like the plat¬ 
forms. Since 1989, 
they have built morę 
nests on them than 
on trees, and the 
three successful 
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Downtown Bennington’s Armory Lot 
(Behind Town Hall at 205 South St.) 


F45 Restaurants & VT Food Producersd 


Delight your taste buds at BenningtorFs 
Premier Family Oriented Food Festival! Sample 
sizzling specialties as the area’s finest restau- 
rants and food producers gather together in 
beautiful downtown Bennington. New thisyear 
- The Vermont Life Pavilion, showcasing 
Vermont’s Finest Specialty Food Products! 


TICKET DEPOT 


Ticket Depots Will Sell 50<t Food Tokens You May 
Exchange for Taste Treats and Children’s Games. 
Nothing Costs Morę Than Three Tokens Each! 


July 9 July 10 July 11 

4pm-10pm llam-lOpm llam-6pm 


[•FREE FAMILY ENTERTAINMENTH 


• Chris Harrington & the Country Drifters 

• Triple Play 

• Stockwell Brothers 

• Mid Life Crisis 

• Blue-Jay Way 

• Rick Norcross & The Nashfull Ramblers 

• 76th Division Army Reserve Band 

• Lloyd Brush 

• Dance Ranch Cloggers....and much morę! 


nests in 1992 (which produced five 
baby ospreys) were all on platforms. 
Three morę platforms are to be built 
this year. 

The Hills (and 
Valleys) Are Alive 

T he Upper Connecticut River Val- 
ley town of Newbury has long 
been a place where people take 
their church musie seriously. 

Early American composer Jeremiah 
Ingalls taught and worked in Newbury, 
and in the early 1800s there were often 
100 or morę singers in the choir of the 
Newbury Congregational Church. In 
1877, the church purchased an elabo- 
rate pipę organ for $1,750 — an as- 
tounding sum at the time, nearly half 
what it cost to build the church itself. 

The organ was probably the finest for 
many miles around; to purchase it to- 
day would cost about $130,000, church 
officials say. However, over the years it 
deteriorated. Organist Marion Cham- 
berlin says that some notes no longer 
play at all. Restoring it to its former 
grandeur won't be cheap, but that has 
not daunted church members, who 
voted last year to raise the necessary 
$55,000, hopefully by October. 

Donations of any size are welcome,- 
pipes can be "purchased" for $25, $50, 
or $100. Donations may be sent to 
Chamberlin at RR 1, Box 183, New¬ 
bury, VT 05051. 

On Patrol with 
Officer Ted E. Bear 

S ecurely held by a seat belt, a smali 
teddy bear has ridden as a partner 
in Vermont State police cruisers 
for the past two years. At first, sea- 
soned troopers were a bit reluctant to 
carry teddy bears in their cars, and 
some of the bears rode in the trunk. 

But now they have proven them- 
selves. Whenever troopers encounter a 
traumatized child — whether in a car 
accident, or as part of a sex abuse or do- 
mestic violence case — the first thing 
they do is hand over Officer Ted E. 
Bear. 

"Every one I've given out, the kid's 
eyes just light up ... and they just 
clutch them tight," said Sergeant 
Sheila Goss. "It makes us feel good, be- 
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The Better Bennington Corporation jjęKEIfflE 

P.O. Box 704 Bennington, VT 05201 -- hjhimamk ™ 

(802) 442-5758 Join us in Burlington for the 8th Annual Green Mountain Chew-Chew June 25, 26 and 27! 
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Wouldn't you rather buy direct from the mili? 



Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at 

True Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & 
Contemporary Styles in 
Solid Oak, Cherry, Mapie & Pine 



Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
We Ship Any where P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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cause so often there's so little we can 
do. Just this little bit makes a differ- 
ence." 

The children get to keep the bears, 
which are replaced at below cost by the 
Vermont Teddy Bear Co. of Shelburne. 
The idea is catching on in other States 
as well. In fact there seems to be only 
one problem. 

At Christmas time, the State troopers 
pass out teddies to children at the Med- 
ical Center Hospital in Burlington. 

"The most difficult part is to get the 
bears by the nurses," said Lieutenant 
Bill OTeary. "They all want one." 

Rerouting the 
Appalachian Trail 

I T appears that the National Park Ser- 
vice will reroute 7.4 miles of the Ap¬ 
palachian Trail in the heavily devel- 
oped area near Pico Peak and Killington 
ski areas. Instead of following the ridge- 
line as it now does, the trail would 
swing west of Pico Peak to avoid some 
of the ski trails east of the ridge. 

Although Pico Peak supports the 
change, Killington Ski Area opposes it 
because it would prevent Killington 
from developing new ski trails west of 
the trail. Some of that land is in a tract 
known as Parker's Gore, where ski de- 
velopment has been blocked because 
the land is prime bear habitat ["Bear 
Necessities," VL, Summer 1990]. 

Not all environmental groups favor 
the relocation; some prefer to protect 
the trail in its present location, an alter- 
native the National Park Service be- 
lieves is impractical. Land purchases for 
the relocated trail could begin this year. 

Whatever happens, Vermont's fa- 
mous Long Trail will be part of it be¬ 
cause the Long and Appalachian trails 
follow the same path in the Killing- 
ton/Pico region. 

Moosewatch: 

No Hunting This Year 

A n attempt to institute a limited 
moose hunt failed last spring in 
the Vermont House of Represen- 
tatives. Moose have become an item of 
debate because their numbers have in- 
creased, especially in the Northeast 
Kingdom, to the point that moose-car 
collisions are a cause for concern. But 



Von Bargen Style 


Many earrings become a part 
of her wardrobe but only 
a seleet few become a 
part of her life. 
3-dimensional 
earrings in 
Jjk 18k gold. 

/ To order, 

800-841-8820 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church St., Burlington, VT 


Stratton Resort, VT 


Springfield, VT 
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LUTLE ROCK POND 
250S/N 
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Circle Reader Service Number 181 


From bursting colors at Little Rock 
Pond, to fali reflections showcased 
in a beaver pond, the moods and 
spirits of Vermont are captured 
through the lithographs of 
Christopher Belnap. These and 
other limited edition prints are 
available from The Belnap Gallery. 

Write for your fuli color catalog. 
Woodchuck Hill, P.O. Box 232 
Arlington, VT 05250 
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Matthew Burak 


Available in these fine showrooms: New England Historical Connection, 

The Dovetail, Avon, CT Wilton, CT 

203-678-7137 203-761-8646 

Matthew Burak Period Reproductions 
P.O. Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 
802-684-2156 

Catalog - $5 (or pick one up at your nearest showroom) 
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many Vermonters like the large, slow- 
moving creatures, and the moose found 
an important friend in House Speaker 
Ralph Wright, D-Bennington, who has 
said there was about as much sport in 
moose hunting as in "shooting a parked 
car/' 

Wright was pleased when the house 
killed the bill to allow 30 moose-hunt- 
ing permits. 

"Thirty moose will live to stare at 
you another day," said Wright. 

Two Morę Colleges 

T he advertisement on the back 
cover of our Spring issue pro- 
moted Vermont's colleges and 
universities, but it didn't promote 
enough of them. Due to an error by our 
advertising department, Champlain 
College and Marlboro College were 
omitted from the list of colleges. 

For the record: 

Champlain College, located on a 
historie Victorian-era campus in 
Burlington, is Vermont's only private 
college that focuses on skills-oriented 
education in a traditional residential 
college setting. The college works co- 
operatively with the business, indus- 
trial, legał and medical communities to 
create academic programs designed to 
meet employers' needs. Champlain has 
achieved an outstanding employment 
record for its graduates. 

Marlboro College, with 270 students, 
is the smallest four-year liberał arts 
college in Vermont, yet there's nothing 
smali about its academic accomplish- 
ments. Marlboro's campus in the 
forested hills of Southern Vermont 12 
miles west of Brattleboro is a cluster of 
converted white clapboard farm 
houses. The college has a highly re- 
garded liberał arts program, an ex- 
tremely Iow student-faculty ratio, and 
was recently rated one of the most in- 
novative colleges in the country. 

Correction 

O ur story on restoration of Rud- 
yard Kipling's house in Dum- 
merston [VL, Spring 1993] incor- 
rectly listed the postał codę for The 
Landmark Trust. The proper address is: 
The Landmark Trust, Shottesbrooke, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire, England, SL6 
3SW. 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 

Circle Reader Service Number 152 




A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler 
and local resident with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging. Home of the Vermont Fly Fishing School. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Beautiful 

Jewelry 


Fine 

Crafts 


Ingenious 

Presents 


CINICORN 


Open Seven Days 

15 Central St., Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-2480 
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The 

pconomy 
'-._r ■ Stoi e 

^ ^ Affordable clothing 

for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1'800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 
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Stock options 


Golf ... Tennis ... 

COMPLETE SPORTS CENTER ... 

Pro Shops ... Instruction ... 

Plus, the superb cuisine and 
luxurious accommodations 
we’re famous for! 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reservations and information. 
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Arjuna 

Wonderous collectibles 
& adornment from 
peoples around 
tne world 

20 Central Street, Woodstock, 
Vermont 457.3350 
Open 7 Days 
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When people say 


Woodstock 

Farmers’ 

Market 


we say, 
‘Why, thanks.” 


Fruits & vegetables 

• Take-home meals 
Pienie/barbecue farę 

• Specialty groceries 
• Fresh seafood 

• Home-baked breads 
• Vermont food products 
Plants for home or garden 


Open every day except Monday 

Route 4, Woodstock, Yermont • 457-3658 




Discouer 19th century farm life 
at one of this country's 
premier agricultural museums 

• engaging farm life cxhibits 
• award-winning restored farm housc 
• working dairy farm 

Open daily, May 1 - Oct 31, 10 am - 5 pm 

Woodstock. Yermont • 802/457-2355 
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Circle Reader Service Number 153 


Circle Reader Service Number 106 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

a paring lcnife; talce the pan on your 
lap while comfortably seated, and gen- 
tly scrape as much of the leafy mater¬ 
iał as possible away from both sides of 
each fiddlehead, because it's the fronds 
that cause bitterness. Rinse again. 

Also, when picking, don't take the 
ones that have grown taller than 6 
inches. Above that, they're apt to be 
tough-stemmed and too loose-headed 
to be easily cleaned. Using a knife to 
cut them does no harm, and malces it 
easier to judge toughness and pick 
without pulling them up roughly. 

As for cooking, you may have them 
crisp if that's the way you like them, 
but many Vermonters boil them to the 
point of firm tenderness, or can them. 
In my family, we cooked them to ten¬ 
derness, left them in about a cup of the 
cooking water, added salt to taste and 
enough whole milk to almost cover, 
reheated and served them in cereal or 
soup bowls with the rest of the meal. 

Not fancy, but good, without any 
exotic, flavor-lcilling additions like for- 
eign mushrooms! 

Mrs. Barbara G. Ho we 

Richford 

Word from the Grand Puma 
To the editor: 

I would like to applaud you and au- 
thor Stephen Mease for your recent 
story [VL, Winter 1992] on one of 
North America's greatest ongoing 
wildlife issues, that being the case of 
the purported existence of the eastern 
panther — this was a fine summary of 
the "ghost of Vermont's woods." As 
the designated "Grand Puma" of this 
curiosity, I invite and encourage your 
readership to contact me with their 
encounters, however fleeting, however 
dated. After the dust of incoming ac- 
counts settles from this article, I will 
have collected and recorded approxi- 
mately 500 reports from Vermont for 
the Alliance's database, morę than 
enough to justify the prevailing public 
opinion that there is indeed something 
going on in our beloved woods. 

It may be time that Vermont con- 
sider officially recognizing this elusive 
predator as its "State Animal," a label 
now attached to the Morgan horse, a 
domesticated eąuine. Perhaps legisla- 
tors should consider having a "State 
Wild Animal" that connotes and sym- 
bolizes the very naturę of Yermont 


herself — a proud, free spirit keenly 
aware of her environment, unchanged 
in a changing world, a provider of cu¬ 
riosity, even efficiently ferocious. 

I again offer my mailing address and 
phone number for your readership's 
convenience: 

Ronald Lewis, New England Panther 
Research Alliance, RR 3, Box 3048, 
Brandon, VT 05733; tel. 247-5913 

Thanks and Congratulations 
To the editor: 

As I sat here reading the latest issue 
of Vermont Life , I thought it was about 
time to get off the duff and drop you 
folks a long overdue letter of apprecia- 
tion. 

Over the past 40 years, through the 
generous gift of a Vermont friend, we 
have been privileged to the ąuarterly 
treat of your magazine. 

Pve come to thoroughly enjoy the 
warm folksy stories of the people, 
their families, farms, towns, churches, 
and town meetings, their love of past 
traditions, and acceptance of life. Pve 
looked with great admiration at the 
lush green of spring and the changing 
variety of the natural beauty of your 
summers, the multi-colors of fali and 
the pristine beauty of your winters. Ali 
this has been brought to me through 
your beautifully portrayed writings 
and exquisite photography. I am never 
a stranger, whether in St. Albans, Ben- 
nington, Burlington or in White River 
Junction. I have studied a bit of the 
history of the Green Mountain State, 
cultivated a taste for your foods and 
delicacies that come from your great 
mapie trees. Ali this I owe to you and 
the country Stores. 

Although I am not a native of your 
diverse State, I come as close as any- 
one can, by marrying, in 1945, one of 
your loveliest flowers, Norma Con- 
stance LeBeau of Vergennes. Through 
her Pve become an adopted member of 
your State, making numerous visits. 
With the help of her closest friend, 
Wilma "Pete" Stanilonis of Vergennes, 
who has been so thoughtful all these 
years, Vermont has never been too far 
away. 

Thank you for the knowledge and 
the excellence with which you pack- 
age its treasures. 

Sal J. DiMartino 

San Juan Bautista, Califomia 



WINDOWS &D00RS., 

ćTig natuAjL VeaMA, % 



Ask your Marvin 
Signature Dealer 
why his French is better 
than anyone else's. 


Bomoseen 

GILMORE HOME CENTER 

468-5676 


Bradford 

OAKES BROTHERS, INC. 

222-5280 


Essex Junction 

FLANDERS BUILDING 
SUPPLY 

878-3381 


Johnson/Stowe 

PARKER & STEARNS 

635-2377/253-9757 


Middlebury 

A. EMILO BUILDING 
SUPPLY 

388-2721 


North Springfield 

BIBENS HOME CENTER 

886-2288 


Williston 

WINDOWS & DOORS BY 
BROWNELL 

800-773-4803 


Lebanon, NH 

BLODGETT'S SASH & DOOR 

603-448-6575 


Littleton, NH 

VARNEY & SMITH LUMBER 

603-838-6619 


Distributed By 

A.W. HASTINGS & CO., INC. 

Burlington, VT 
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ASK YOUR MARVIN DEALER 
WHY HIS FRENCHIS BETTER 
THAN ANYONE ELSE'S. 

The Marvin Sliding French Door is the finest door of its kind. When you visit a Marvin Windows Signature Dealer 
showroom, you’11 quickly learn why. You’11 see firsthand all the thoughtful details that have vaulted the Marvin 
Sliding French Door far beyond anything the competition has to offer: heavy wood jambs and 1 3/4" thick door 
panels provide exceptional strength; top-mounted screen offers unsurpassed reliability; no staple or nail holes 
for a smooth, furniture-quality appearance; distinctive solid brass triple point locking system resists an 
incredible 1200 pounds of force; interior oak sili liner and optional, authentic divided lites add traditional 
beauty. 

So if you’ve been thinking about adding a new patio door or simply replacing an old, inefficient aluminum one, 
visit a Signature Dealer showroom and see the best: the Marvin Sliding French Door. 

For a free 96-page Marvin fuli color catalog, visit your nearest Marvin Windows Signature Dealer or cali 
1-800-394-8800. 




















Robert M. Gasperetti 

FURNITUREMAKERS 

Hand-crafted hardwood furniture. 
Select from our portfolio or allow us 
to custom-design a piece to meet 
your needs and desires. 

Box 242, Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, VT 05739 
(802) 293-5195 
By chance or appointment 


CRY^TAt 

a 


^otter^ 


Beautiful Wheel-thrown and Hand-built 


Circle Reader Service Number 120 


Functional Stoneware 

& 

Custom Dinnerware 



Bob and Ann Crystal 
RR 1 Box191 

Shoreham, Vermont 05770 
(802) 897-2071 

Studio frGallery . Route 74 • Shoreham 
Circle Reader Service Number 142 


YERMONT GLASS 
WORKSHOP 

HANDBLOWN GLASS 

Award-winning glass designed 
órproduced by Harry Besett 



Cathedral Bowl 


Harry & Wendy Besett 
Mackville Road 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
(802) 472-5733 
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Hand-turned from New England mapie 
by Tom Foster 


PINE HILL CRAFTS 

PO Box 268 • Weston, VT 05161 • (802) 824-4073 


Circle Reader Service Number 133 


RED CLOYER RUGS 


2 Mili Street Middlebury, VT 05753 1-(800)-858-9276 


Rug-hooking 

classes 

Custom-hooked 

rugs 

Supplies 

Kits 


• Repairs 


Circle Reader 
Service Number 138 


*« * % * « * * % * * 
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*PINE TREES' 3' x 3' hooked rug by Red Clover Rugs 



Mili Hill PO Box 286 
Jacksonville, VT 05342 

Dlnner sets. Bowls. 

Circle Reader (802) 368-7077 Casseroles. Steomers. 

Service Number 135 Decoratlve Pleces 


ON THE MARKETPLACE 
85 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 863-6458 


AT THE EQUINOX, Historie Route 7 A 
PO Box 816 

Manchester, VT 05254 
(802) 362-3321 


HISTORIO FROG HOLLOW DlSTRICT 
1 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-3177 


Circle Reader Service Number 150 
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Green Mountain 



Garden Crafters 


By Elaine Harrington 



P ERHAPS THE BEST meet- 
ing ground for human 
artifice and the bounty 
of naturę is in the gar¬ 
den. From farm wives raising 
patches of potatoes and beans 
to young entrepreneurs special- 
izing in raddichio and organie 
root crops, all those who tend 
the soil are craftspeople. 

Vermont is home to another 
class of garden artisans, how- 
ever. They don't always prune 
the hedges or pick the cut- 
worms but they are inspired by 
gardening nonetheless. They 
use wood, clay, metal, or even 
the flowers and vegetables themselves 
to make artistic statements about this 
special relationship between humanity 
and naturę. Here are a few of those ar¬ 
tisans. 

The Christmas Tree Barn 

Each summer, we enjoy the season's 
gorgeous flowers only for the few days 
they are in bloom. But Gaił Mills Buck 
makes the fleeting beauty of summer 
permanent. Using an ancient, noisy 
device called a wreath machinę and a 
strong sense of design, she creates un- 
usually beautiful wreaths. She also 


Snipping carefully into seg- 
ments the twigs she gathered 
in spring, she warms up the 
wreath machinę in the base- 
ment of her barn. "You want 
lengths of eight to eleven 
inches for this," she explains, 
"and you don't want a lot of 
blunt edges." She holds smali 
bunches down against a thin, 
circular wire frame set into the 
tabletop of the machinę. As 
several wheels whirl, green flo- 
ral wire whips around the 
twigs, lashing them to the 
frame. For each wreath, Buck 
builds up a base of twigs, or of 
Silver King and miniaturę baby's 
breath, paying close attention to depth 
and form. "I always do a kind of layer- 
ing, using different textures," she says. 

The results are stunning. "South- 
western Vermont" uses light green 
grasses and bracken fern as a base and 
includes a colorful sprinkling of dried 
pomegranates, chili peppers and arti- 
chokes. The wreath all but glows with 
its unusual celadon green color and 
the bright accents. 

Buck has become known for her 
dark twig bases — "it's a very wild 
loolc, but delicate," she says. 
"Wadsworth Twig," a new design, fea- 


The Vermont Cottage Garden Wreath from 
Gaił Buck's Christmas Tree Barn in Clarendon. 

makes strilcing swags and bouąuets. 

Buck raises 40 varieties of annuals 
and perennials on hillside plots on the 
North Clarendon farm that began as a 
dairy farm in her grandfather's day, ex- 
panded to Christmas trees with her 
parents, and is now devoted to the 
trees and dried flowers. 

Two-thirds of her plants are annu¬ 
als, the rest are perennials such as deli¬ 
cate German statice. Silver King 
artemisia — a greenish-white herb 
with smali bead-like buds — is an¬ 
other staple of Buck's compositions; 
she began with six plants of Silver 
King and now has "thousands." 
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EXPLORB 

The largest display of Telescope Casual Furniture in the 
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Revolulionaty 

TRIMMER ON WHEELS! 

SO MUCH EASIER to use than hand-held trimmers OR 
small-wheels mowers! TRIMS plus MOWS everything from 
whole lawns (even wet, withoui cloggingl) to tough, waisl-high 
grass and weeds with incredible ease! Rocks, etc. do it no harm 
orcause it has no Steel blade to bcnd, break or duli. Perfect for use 
with riding mowers for finish-up trimming and mowing... and for 
ALL trimming and mowing around vacation homes, hunting 
camps.etc. 

"Your machinę is all you say it is. 75% auicker than a hand-held 
irimmer because of the extra power ana heavier cord that enables 
me to wadę right thru heavy grass and weeds. There is NO heavy 
load to swing back and forth tiring your arms and shoulders. 

It makes weed wacking ’duck soup'! " 

-Tom Lawrence, Somerville, NJ 

So, WHYHASSLE 

with hand-held trimmers or 
small-wheels mowers? Plcase 
mail coupon below TODA Y 
for FREE DET AILS abou t 
theRevolutionary DR® 

TRIMMER/MOWER! 




. YES! Please rush complete FREE Name 

. DETAILS of the Revolutionary DR® £ 

[ TRIMMER/MOWER including prices Address -J 

. and specifications of Manuał and city_State_ZIP,_ i 

Elcctric-Stariing Modcls and "Off- To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, EtepL 27306 " 6 . 

^Scason" Savings now in effect. Box 89, Ferry Road, Charlotte, VT 05445 


tures the pointy, dark branches light- 
ened by winter rye, nigella pods and 
pomegranates. 

"Kitchen Herb Swag/' a cluster of 
sagę, oregano, summer savory and bay 
leaves tied up in a bouąuet, decorates 
the place where one cooks and can 
also contribute to the results. 

Buck never uses herbicides and is al- 
ways experimenting with new vari- 
eties. “I try anything that should be 
able to dry," she says. Mauves and 
blues are another goal — "it's hard to 
find a nice natural blue." 

Buck pushes the limits of what is 
supposed to grow in Vermont, espe- 
cially on a slope facing north-north- 
west, but she still needs to buy a few 
of the exotic accents. Picking and dry- 
ing times are crucial. "I have it down 
to a science," she says. She and her as- 
sistants avoid Chemical enhancers and 
simply hang the plants from the rafters 
of several bams. 

• 

Buck’s business, the Christmas Tree 
Barn, includes a gift shop with Vermont 
Products and sells fresh and dried flowers 
to hobbyists and local florists. Visitors to 
the farm on Cold River Road are welcome 
from spring through the Christmas season 
(cali 775-4585 or 800-437-2276). Kitchen 
herb swags are $16; “Wadsworth Twig ” is 
$54; “Southwestern Vermont ” is $65. Many 
other holiday wreaths, centerpieces and 
other products are available. 

The Brass Butterfly 

Richard Mihlrad and 20 versatile 
employees at The Brass Butterfly in 
Poultney manufacture a variety of 
items designed to help gardeners get 
their new plants started and keep them 
thriving. 

For propagating plants with cuttings 
rooted in water, Mihlrad offers many 
attractive alternatives to the piekle or 
mayonnaise jar. His plant rooters are 
dainty glass vases suspended from 
frames madę of copper-covered wire. 
Some hang from the ceiling; others 
stand on a table. The airy, sturdy 
frames come in all shapes, from "di- 
mensional heart" to "hanging 
teardrop." Mihlrad says that Swedish 
ivy will root "overnight" in these ves- 
sels and that a slip from almost any 
plant will produce roots in them. 
"Once someone buys one, they will 
buy a second and a third," he says. 
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The Brass Butterfly's plant rooters can 
be the start ofbeautiful things. 


The Brass Butterfly's workers also 
assemble a gardener's toolbox — a nice 
way to avoid losing seed packets and 
trowels — and they make wooden veg- 
etable and herb markers with silk- 
screened labels designed by Pittsford 
artist Norma Montaigne. 

Light up your outdoor evenings — 
and scare away insects — with Brass 
Butterfly patio candlelights. Each dec- 
orative wrought iron frame holds a 
double-walled hurricane glass with a 
10-hour citronella candle on a 41-inch 
pole. These durable patio lights, now 
carried by L.L. Bean, can remain out- 
doors all year. 

Also from the forge: a sturdy flower- 
pot hanger 28 inches long, with a hook 
on one end and a two-inch piąte on the 
bottom that solves the problem of 
flimsy ropę hangers that rot and break. 

Brass Butterfly products are avail- 
able in gift shops around the country, 
and in a growing number of mail order 
catalogs. Mihlrad also brings his wares 
to craft and lawn and garden shows 
each year. 

• 

The Original Vermont Storę on Main 
Street in Poultney (287-9111) carries the 
complete linę of Brass Butterfly products. 
Sample retail prices: patio candlelights, 
about S25; mini-vase plant rooters. Sil to 
S20; and vegetable markers, 53 each or $25 
for a set. The Brass Butterfly (287-9818) 
only sells Wholesale. 

Alan Paschell, Sculptor 

Alan Paschell begins with the very 
essence of gardening, the earth. From 
clay he fashions fantastic stoneware 



Vermont 

Worldwide 

Adventures 


ECO-TOURS 


Quality wal king tours, great 
country inns, relaxation & 
fun. Professional guides, 
smali groups. Also: custom 
tours. Free brochure, cali 



CABOT, VERMONT 05647 
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Dale Helms 

FURNITURE CRAFTSMAN 
Custom & Shaker Designs 


Brochure Availablc 

802-584-3169 
Ryegate, Yermont 
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Middlebury 
College 
Museum of 
Art 



William King, Visitor, 1975 


Permanent Collection 
Traveling Exhibitions 

Tues-Fri 10-5; Sat, Sun 12-5 
Center for the Arts, Route 30 
802-388-3711 x5235, 5007 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN ARTISANS 



Juba Design. Complete custom residential design and construction for people 
who aren't satisfied with the ordinary. And a taste for the extraordinary 
doesn't have to be expensive. Let our 20 years of experience guide you in 
creating the house of your dreams at a cost that's down to earth. 

Cali us today. 



DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION 

86 Main Street, Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
We'd like to show you some of our work and discuss your project. Please cali James Tobey or Howard Pierce. 


802-877.3496 
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The Finest Selection Of Scandinavian 
And Contemporary Fumiture In New England. 

'' Over 40,000 square feet ofinnovative & functionaldesigns for the home .'' 

danco 


Mon-Wed & Sat 10-6 • Thurs& Fri 10-9 • Sun 12-5 • Exit 21 offl-91, l h mile Northon 5 & 10 • W. Hatfield. MA • 413 247-5681 

CallTbll Free 1-800-637-0238 
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planters and sculptures for garden, 
porch and patio. Inspired by medieval 
gargoyles, the Spanish architect Anto¬ 
nio Gaudi, and the apple trees and 
hills around his studio in Calais, 
Paschell makes pieces that engage the 
viewer. 

His massive planters, each with a 
wizened but mirthful face incised in 
its surface, resemble tree trunks popu- 
lated by Druids. The wrinkled, lively 
female visage in "The Age of Wisdom" 
smiles up at the person placing a large 
plant within her care. A vessel entitled 
"Grandpa's Nap" features a hirsute el- 
der, another guardian of horticulture. 
PaschelTs smaller planters may be 
hung on walls, indoors or out. His 
faces or masks are nature-inspired — 
one lusty fellow's flowing beard and 
hair terminate in stylized oak leaves ; 
another is the powerful face of the sun. 

Building his faces and planters up 
from a base in successive coils, 
Paschell must work rapidly because 
his uniąue mixture of clay is ąuick- 
drying. Details must be incised with 
hand tools, level by level, as the piece 
rises. Even so, he doesn't sketch out 
his ideas, but works in a direct, im- 
pressionistic manner. 

When fired, his coarse stoneware 
mix is impervious to water and be- 
comes a pleasing, textured earth color. 
His pieces can withstand Vermont's 
icy winters and should last "longer 
than stone," he says. 

PaschelPs homage to the garden also 
encompasses a variety of large and 
smali statues — pensive frogs, turtles 
playing cellos (there's a whole sym- 
phony), and other figures. 

"Part of the idea is to make eye con- 
tact," he explains. 

He markets his products at fairs 


One of Alan Paschell's earthy 
stoneware planters. 
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around the Northeast and in various 
shops, but a three-and-a-half-foot clay 
scarecrow and other favorite works 
stay at home. 

"From a sculptural point of view, it 
is a lot of fun to see these pieces out- 
doors," he says, looking out to his gar¬ 
den. The fate of a little clay lizard? 
"FU take it up to the garden and stick 
it in the weeds," he promises. 

Paschell is a Goddard College gradu- 
ate who had intended to be a writer. 
But "once I got my hands in the clay, 
it was all done," he says. Until last 
year he supplemented his income by 
doing carpentry during the summer. 
Now, the success of a production linę 
of smali animal figures has enabled 
him to devote his time completely to 
ceramics and teaching. 

• 

Alan Paschell’s workshop is open to visi- 
tors by appointment (223-7044), or write: 
RR 1, Box 35B, Calais, VT 05648. Large 
planters from $300 to $600; a wali planter 
with a leafy-eyebrowed face is $125; an 18- 
inch frog sells for $150, and smaller sculp- 
tures begin at $35. 

Slatter Park Bench Company 

When it's time to sit back and enjoy 
all the beauty you and naturę have 
wrought, one of the nicest places to do 
so is on a Steve Slatter bench or swing. 

Slatter, trained at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege in woodworking, sculpture and 
art history, draws on 19th century ar- 
chitecture and stove design to create 
beautiful, comfortable seating from 
white oak and cast aluminum. He has 
been a partner in a variety of Vermont 
woodstove and furniture ventures, in- 
cluding production of The Elm, a stove 
that still warms many homes, and The 
Catamount, a beautiful park bench 
featuring Vermont's elusive panther. 
Slatter now works at home in More- 
town, concentrating on his own 
benches and swings and a linę of mar- 
ble-faced clocks. 

Although the Catamount bench had 
cast iron sides, cast iron was too heavy 
for swings, and Slatter has switched to 
aluminum for benches and swings. 

It takes a combination of technical 
and artistic skills to design the elabo- 
rate two-part side-piece patterns he 
sends to a Pennsylvania foundry for 
casting. He begins by carving his de- 


THE 30TH ANNUAL 

ON THE 

MOUNTAIN 

A FESTIVAL OF RNE ART AND CRAFTS 

JULY 31 - AUGUST 15 




DAILY 10AM TO 5PM, SATURDAY TIL 6:30PM 
HAYSTACK MTN. BASE LODGE, WILMINGTON VT 
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USA 

Madę 



100% COTTON 
FLEECE 


$25 


99 


Mango • Aqua • White 
We use only heavyweight 
pre-shrunk cotton! 

Cali for FREE catalog: 

COTTON STATE 203/748-5565 
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VERM0NT PLANTSMENS ASS0CIATI0N 

Iritegrity and character before price and profit. 


Perennial Pleasures Nursery 
and Tea Garden 



802-472-5104 (5512) 

2 Brickhousc Road 
East Hardwick, Vt. 05836 


Mationally featured 
heirloom flower and herb 
nursery, over 900 varieties. 
Enjoy English Cream Teas 
seroed in our beautifiil 
display gardens, 2:30 to 5:00, 
(Memoriał Day to Labor Day). 
Open May-September, 9-6 
daily, except Monday. 
Gift Shop • Bed & 
Breakfast • Mail-order 
catalog $2.00 (refundable). 
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GARDENER’S 
DELIGHT 

650 Varieties of Perennials 
130 Varieties of Herbs 
Unusual Annuals and Geraniums 
Water Gardens • Orchids 
Dwarf Conifer Collection 

“A GARDENER’S GIFT SHOP” 
EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
(2 miles south of the village) 
(802) 362-2610 
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fEvieia<><></ f/arc/esM 
Quality plants for 
Vermont Gardeners 

Located on Route 7 South 
Brandon, VT 05733 
(802) 247-3388 




“STOPandSMELL THEROSES” at... 

802 - 247-6095 



• Display Garden features 235 old & rare rosę 
varieties — all hardy, fragrant, colorful. 

• Gift shop in historie Morgan horse barn. 
Wind chimes, siatę clocks, books and gifts for 
the rosę lover 

• Consultation on culture of old roses 

Circle Reader Service Number 116 




mi 


HORSFORD 

Gardens & Nursery 


You don’t need to travel 
to England to see 
Spectacular Gardens... 

100 Years Growdng 

Bed &c Breakfast Accommodations available. 
Route 7, Charlotte VT 802-425-2811 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN ARTISANS 



M ore than 40 proven designs, from classic colonial 
to sweeping contemporary, with the flexibility to 
customize any set of plans - yours or ours - to have the 
home you’ve always dreamed of. 


Thomas M. Wood Builders 

P.O. Box 894, MoiTisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-7930 


Heinlein Enterprises Inc. 

RD 3 Box 388, St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-5685 

Tim Herbert Construction 

Box 6387, Rutland,VT 05702 
(802) 773-7271 

Big Pine Builders 

P.O. Box 1324 R. 11-30, Manchester Center, 

VT 05255 

(802)362-1660 


Northeast Country Properties 

P.O. Box 731, Bradford, VT 05033 
(802) 439-5565 

Bristow Builders, Inc. 

RD 3 Box 3632, Vergennes, VT 05491 
(802) 759-2506 

MacDonald-Secor Assoc. Inc. 

P.O. Box 168, Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-3340 


Holcomb’s Construction 

RD 1 Box 229, Wells, VT 05774 
(802) 645-0333 


Neal Speer Construction Co. 

20 South River Street, Swanton, VT 05488 
(802) 868-4277 




1 Cole Road, Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 

Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 40 homes. 




Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest 
Homes representatives in other 
areas of NY, CT, MA, NJ and PA. 
Dealer inquiries are invited. 


Please send me a complete design collection of your model 
homes. My check or money order for $12 is enclosed. 

Name- 

Address 

City -State Zip 

Telephone- 
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signs in mahogany, then molds, waxes 
and remolds to ready each pattern for 
the molten metal, poured in at 1,100° 
to 2,500°. 

For either swing or bench, the pat¬ 
tern is designed with nine openings to 
hołd the fiat pieces of white oak, which 
tum an attractive gray as they weather. 

Each bench is designed with the hu- 
man body in mind. "You start with 
the contour and specific height off the 
ground that's comfortable for the aver- 
age person," Siat ter explains. He keeps 
adjusting those dimensions based on 
customers' suggestions. 

Besides the basie park bench in 
lengths of 48, 52 and 60 inches, Slatter 
makes swings and gliders. An espe- 
cially pretty double glider features two 
red cardinals in the backrest. Half the 
benches used to have black sides, but 
now most are "Vermont green." 

"A green accent in the fali is a re- 
minder of summertime," Slatter says, 
and people like to use that color and 
the benches indoors as well. 

Slatter also makes a garden gate that 
features a red Cardinal in the green 
casting. His practical oak trellises 
would gracefully support roses or 
clematis. 

• 

A catalog is available from Slatter Park 
Bench Company, Moretown, 229-5661; 
write RD 3, Box4710, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602. The basie love seat” 48-inch park 
bench is $250, and a 60-inch bench is $280. 
Swings rangę from $200 to $240, and Slat- 
ter’s 1890 Glider is $495. The oak trellises 
are about $20. 


The Steve Slatter Glider. 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 
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A Cooperatiw 
Craft Gallery 
Featuring Vermont’s 
Finest Craftspeople. 

89 Main Street, City Center 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
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Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5 PM 



The 
Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Granville Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
inVT 1-802-767-4711 
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CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS 

SOUTHERN 

KERMONT 

CRAFT FAIR 

HILDENE MEADOWS 
MANCHESTER, VT 




COLLECTABLE 



HONESTWORK 


Entertainment 
Good Eats 
Rain or Shine 
Adult Admission $5 
p h o n e : 802-362-2100 
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Still Grazing After Ali These Years! 



ml IM 

*44.95 


Charge by phone or send check with order. 
Please add 13.00 postage & handling. 

VT residents add 5% sales cax. 

1-800-686-5977 

Dun & Bradstrcct 626-00-428 


Actually, sińce 1988, Ms. Moo has seen 
much of the U.S. and even some parts of 
Europę. That’s because she’s madę with 
care, from a molded, copolymer plastic, 
U.S. Postmaster approved mailbox. She’s 
quite weather proof, and she’s fun too! 
Your satisfaction is guaranteed.... and 
that’s no buli! 

Horse & American Flag editions also, ask 
for a photo. 

Farm Country Enterprises 

P O. Box 633 

Bennington, Yermont 05201 
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Vermont Crafts Guide 


115 LISTINGS: 


• Open Studios 
• Craft Fairs and Shops 
• Galleries and Museums 


Send $2 to: Vermont Crafts Council, 
P.O. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 


CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS 

BURLINGTON 

WATEK 

FRONT 

CRAFT FAIR 

BURLINGTON 

WATERFRONT 


COLLECTABLE 




HONEST WORK 


Entertainment 
Good Eats 
Rain or Shine 
Adult Admission $5 
p h o n e : 802-985-3648 
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Dana Robes Wood Craftsmen 


Fine Shaker Furniture 


cali for catalog, $5 refundable, or free brochure 


P.O. Box 707, Rte 4A 
Enfield,NH 03748 
603-632-5385 


28 East Putnam Ave 
Greenwich, CT 06830 
203-869-5310 
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Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths 


At Kennedy 
Brothers 


The Factory Marketplace i6 your center for 
\/ermont Craft6. Everything from Jewelry to 
Monogramming, Wrought Iron to the Kennedy 
Bros. Woodenware Outlet, Vt. Marble to Mapie 
Syrup, plus an entire floor of Antiques. A Ben & 
Jerry’s Scoop Shop and the Owl’s Basket Deli 
are here for delightful snacks. Free Parking, 
Sparkling Rest Rooms & Childrens Play Area. 

Open daily lOa.m. - 6p.m. 


(802)877-2975 Rl 22A (Just offRt 7) Yergennes, VT 0S49I 
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INDIVIDUALLY BUILT 
CHERRY FURNITURE 
FOR THE SELECT & 
PERCEPTIYE FEW. 


CATALOG $5 


C. H. BECKSVOORT 

FURNITUREMAKER 

Box 12, New Gloucester, 

Maine 04260 (207) 926-4608 
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The 

Adirondack 
Sweater Dress 

Hand-Knit in 
100% Wool, Cotton & Silk 

The Gunta Collection 

European Design Collection 
Handmade by 
Adirondack Knitters 


Catalogue upon reąuest 
(518) 499-2689 

write The Gimta Collection 
P.O Box 35 Clemons, NY 12819 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 



-ll Stone Soldier Pottery 


Finc Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Includcs: DinnerSets, Bowls.Casseroles, Steamers, Decoratm Pieces 
Summer/Fall Shows of Painting & Sculpture 
Galiery and Studio Storę 
10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

Free Catalogue Studio Seconds Available 
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Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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“Through the years,few periodicals in the 
public or private sector have established and 
maintained such a consistent level of distinction. 

Vermont Life remains a standard by which excel- 
lence is determined.” 

John D. Ashcroft 

Ready to help your business now! 

MORĘ EFFICIENT — Your ad is read again and again all year long. 

MORĘ QUALIF1ED — 100% paid circulation guarantees, 100% 

reader interest. 

MORĘ RE ACH — 505,750 avid Vermont consumers and visitors. 

MORĘ QUALITY — America’s premier regional magazine — winner of 

nineteen national magazine awards 1989-1992. 

MORĘ POWERFUL — For 47 years the single top source of informa- 

tion about Vermont for consumers who drive 
Vermont’s economy. 


Space reseruations 
arailable through 
June 15thfor the 
Aut urn n Issue, on 
sale August 15th. 
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To see how we can help you with your marketing needs, please contact your local Vennont Life 
representative at the offices listed below. 

Central and Northern Vermont: 

Southern Vermont: 

National Sales: 

Gerianne Smart 

Katherine Myers 

Jo’el Kramer 

PO Box 43, Rte. 7 at Horsford Gardens 

PO Box 523 

PO Box 97 

Charlotte, VT 05445-0043 

Williamstown, MA 01267 

Jay, NY 12941 

Tel. 802-425-2283 

Tel. 413-458-5561 

Tel. 518-946-2191, Fax 518-946-7461 


Govemor of Missouri and Chaiiman, 
National Goyermors’ Association 































Yon Caii Swim, Boat and Bike at 
Little Biver State Park: \ou Caii also 
Take a Stroi! into History 


T om Herbert's 
well lies in 
the forested 
hills of Little 
River State Park, 
high above Water- 
bury Reservoir, in a 
clearing smali 
enough to miss if 
you blink. The well 
is a narrow hole dug 
27 feet into the 
ground and lined 
with rounded 
Stones — a marvel of craftsmanship, 
considering it was built, by hand and 
shovel, in the early 1800s. Gazing into 
it, you can just make out your reflec- 
tion in the water far below. 

A century ago this well was only 
steps away from Herbert's farmhouse 
and barn, surrounded by pastures for 


his cows, horses, 
and sheep. Now it's 
miles from anyone's 
home, seen only by 
the hikers or history 
buffs who seek it 
out. Ferns and 
young birch trees 
have taken up resi- 
dence in the two 
stone foundations, 
and forest has en- 
gulfed the old pas¬ 
tures. Nearby, 
brush is overtaking a bank of roses 
blooming a soft pink, a testament to 
the human desire to beautify in even 
the most challenging of surroundings. 

Herbert's farm was one of roughly 
three dozen carved out of the foothills 
of Ricker Mountain in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. The settlers came to stay, labori- 



By Sheryl Lechner 
Photographed by 
Alan L. Graham 



ously clearing pastures, building 
schools and digging cemeteries, plant- 
ing lilies, lilacs, and apple orchards. 
But the settlement declined. Now, the 
land is coming fuli circle: you can 
watch naturę take its turn as devel- 
oper, gradually building a hardwood 
forest in man's clearings. 

Today the Ricker Basin is part of Lit¬ 
tle River State Park, 1,100 acres that 
jut west from the reservoir up into the 
37,000-acre Mt. Mansfield State For¬ 
est. A hike here is a journey into the 
past: the park is criss-crossed with old 
carriage and logging roads lined with 
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Looking down the rond at history: fertts and Uardwoods overtake the stone walls of abandoned hill fartns in tlie Ricker Basin. 

Left, Almeron GoodelYs lS60s house, the only remaining building. 


stone walls and old foundations. The 
historie sites are mapped and described 
in the '"History Hike" brochure avail- 
able at the park entrance (and morę 
fully documented in The Settlement of 
Little River, by William Gove, avail- 
ahle at Waterbury Village Public Li- 
brary). 

The day I came to hike with my hus- 
band and son began with a sudden 
thunderstorm — ironie, really, sińce 
water has always been altering the 
best-laid plans in Ricker Basin. One of 
the reasons people farmed the hillsides 
was fear of floods in the yalleys, 


though there were also dozens of farms 
in the valley of the Little (or Water¬ 
bury) River. But what finally sealed 
the fate of this community was the 
dam built between 1935 and 1938 by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps for 
flood control in the wake of the mas- 
sive 1927 flood on the Winooski River. 
It, and the reservoir it madę, cut off ac- 
cess to the hills until 1962, when the 
State park was created and an entrance 
road built; the valley farms were sub- 
merged under the reservoir's 100-foot- 
deep water, like a Vermont Atlantis. 

When the rain let up, we started up 


Dalley Road, a dirt logging road named 
for Civil War yeteran Dan Dalley, who 
bought 68 acres here in 1878. The for- 
est climbs steep banks on the right and 
falls away to the left, fuli of young 
sugar mapie, beech, and yellow and pa- 
per birch. Blackberry and raspberry 
bushes abound. Ferns carpet the 
ground, their yarying shades of green 
deepened by the rain. 

Shortly, a sign marks a path to the 
site of Jerry Ayers' farm ; a two-foot- 
thick birch growing in the cellar hole 
indicates how long it has been sińce a 
house stood here. "Outside" are morę 
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SHELBURNE MUSEUM 



Visit our collection of collections 

At Shelburne Museum — Described as New 
EnglancTs Smithsonian and one of the great col¬ 
lections of American folk art. 

37 buildings. 80,000 artifacts. 

45 acres. Open year-round. 

Shelburne, Vt. 802/985-3346. Shelburne Museum 


Yermont Raptor Center 


Mingle with hawks, owls, 
falcons and eagles at the 
Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science. An outdoor living 
museum with naturę trails, 

26 species of birds, and gift 
shop. Open year round. 

■ R 

Woodstock, VT W® 
(802) 457-2779 
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“Going to Wake Robin for us is not passiye 
retirement. I expect to continue my work at 
the Medical School as an ‘Active Emeritus’ 
and Doro her community work and diabetes 
education. We will enjoy being nearer to the 
Lakę for boating.” 

EthanA. H. Sims, M.D. 

UVM Medical Faculty 1950-1982 



Vermont’s Only 
Continuing Care 
Retirement 
Community 


Ethan and Doro Sims 



Ali the vitality and independence of Vermont living plus the 
security of nursing care and assistance on a 137-acre, wooded 
site in Shelburne, 

For morę information cali Wake Robin at 802-985-9400, 
or (toll-free) 800-462-0856 


Please send morę information about Vermont’s only continuing care retirement community to: 

Name- 

Address _ 

City- 

Telephone 

Mail to: Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive, 

Shelburne, Yermont 05482 


. State. 


- Zip_ 
■ Age. 
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enduring signs of human endeavor: 
butternut and apple trees. A little far- 
ther on, another birch lays claim to 
the foundation of Bert GoodelLs house. 
Goodell lived here from 1890 until the 
1920s, when he dismantled the house 
and rebuilt it by the Randall and 
Roberts Sawmill, which was powered 
by a waterfall on the Little River; 
house, mili, and waterfall were buried 
under the 185-foot-high Waterbury 
dam. 

The rain had stopped, but all around 
us the water continued its rhythmic 
drip-drip-drip from branches. The 
whole forest seemed filled with the 
ethereal, echoing songs of veeries and 
hermit thrushes. Underfoot, a skinny, 
dark green garter snake wriggled from 
the road. Around a bend we came upon 
a gravel pit, scooped out and left to 
erode, with mats of roots and soil 
hanging like draperies from its rim. 
We realized we were looking through a 
window in time: the water-smoothed 
sand and gravel here came from rivers 
flowing into a glacial lakę 10,000 years 
ago, rivers like those that filled many 
of the valleys of the WinooskLs tribu- 
taries. This land, so transformed by 
the damming of the Little River, had 
been underwater before. 

We ate lunch by a rushing stream 
below Almeron GoodelLs house — the 
only building left in the basin (the rest 
were moved or destroyed when the 
State bought all the land). Goodell, by 
some accounts, was a mulatto who 
had escaped slavery, been disabled in 
the Civil War, was brought by soldiers 
to Vermont, and adopted by the Good¬ 
ell family, whose name he took; Bert 
Goodell was his son. He built the 
house himself in the 1860s and lived 
in it until his death in 1910. It is 
floored with wide pine boards; the 
cedar roof shingles are gray and curl¬ 
ing. Upstairs, thick hand-hewn beams 
support rafters of round, uncut spruce 
with bark still clinging in spots. 

Down by the stream, I spotted an 
old half-pint liąuor bottle. Did Goodell 
himself once sit here, I wondered, eas- 
ing the pain of his war wounds? Did 
his children throw rocks into the 
stream, as my son was doing? 

Just beyond the apple orchard of 
Patsy Herbert (he was Tom Herbert's 
son), we turned left onto the Sawmill 
Loop Trail, overgrown, littered with 



































downed trees, resplendent with thou- 
sands of ferns. The trail crosses Steven- 
son Brook, and we marveled at the 
signs of its power — huge boulders 
that have been tossed about and 
smoothed, tali trees pushed up against 
its banks like toothpicks. 

Corning upon the site of the Water- 
bury Last Błock Company's sawmill, I 
understood part of the allure of this 
park: The history, half-hidden in the 
woods and clearings, makes you feel 
like an explorer discovering for the 
first time these connections to the 
past. We usually read about history or 
see it recreated in a museum, but here 
history is observed, touched, found. 

The giant boiler that once produced 
steam to power the sawmill is rusted 
and idle now. Long, shark-toothed 
band saws are strewn about, and a 
truck chassis, with a tree fallen on it, 
is parlced permanently next to the 
trail. In its heyday (1917-1922) the mili 
employed 35 men; its choicest lumber 
was sold for shoe lasts. 

After the sawmill the trail nearly 
disappears for half a mile, then rejoins 
an old carriage road with stone walls 
on either side. Somewhere near here, 
according to the map, is the home- 
stead of George Kenyon, who in 1821 
was one of the first settlers. We poked 
around a big meadow (the parks de- 
partment maintains some of the old 
pastures by mowing), then gave up and 
continued down the road. Just then we 
spotted it: a tiny, irregularly shaped 
cellar hole. But Kenyon, evidently, did 
not choose his site well; the hole, 
damp and mossy, seemed to be dug 
into the water table. It was the only 
one we saw with no trees growing 
from it. 

The trail reconnects with Dalley 
Road, heads up a grassy incline, then 
flattens out. Trees reach toward each 
other overhead, creating a weave of 
light and shadow below. Moss grows 
on the shaded stone walls, with a few 
massive old sugar maples dwarfing the 
mostly young trees. 

Just beyond, in a smali clearing, is a 
tiny public cemetery. The emergent 
forest was overtaking it when the State 
intervened a few years ago, cutting 
some trees and hiring a granite sculp- 
tor to repair the five markers: Zeruah, 
wife of William Wadę, died Aug. 23, 
1860 AE 92 yrs.... Mary B. Cole, wife 


Naturał l/zr/no/tt 

Yisit the Yermont State Parks! 


Locations shown on the Yermont State Highway Map 

For a free park brochure with a map and a list of campsites and 
other attractions write or cali: 

Vermoiit Department of Forests, 

Parks ainl Reereation 

Division of State Parks and Reereation 
103 South Main Street 
Waterbury, VT 05671-0603 
(802) 241-3655 
TDD Relay (800) 253-0191 
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\£rmontLife 

Bicycle Vermont 

MAP AND GUIDE 

Based on cycling expert John S. 

Freidin's popular book 25 Bicycle Tours 
in Veimont, this full-size road map of 
Vermont shows each of the tours high- 
lighted and color-coded according to 
termin. Detailed directions for each tour 
are conveniently printed for reference 
while traveling. Includes helpful listings 
of what to see, where to stay, where to 
eat, and what to do throughout Vermont. 

33% x 24 3 Ae, fuli color ; $2.95 
BMP038 


TO ORDER , cali (802) 828-3241 
the hondy Order Form between pages 80 and 81. 

Also available from most bike shops, bookstores and gift shops throughout Yermont 



use 
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Visit Our Corner of 
The World. 



MSgS&JJ 

SINCE 1915 

FACTORY TOUR, VIDEO 
AND GIFT SHOP 
CATALOG & TOUR 
INFORMATION 
1-802-748-5141 


We ve got everything 
under the stars. 


Mountciin View Creamery 

JSSŚS 



Bed and Breakfast 

Darling Hill Road, Box 355 
Easl Burkę, VJ 05832, 802-626-9924 



FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily • (802) 748-2372 


ST. JOHNSBURY COUNTRY CLUB 
OneofNra > England's 
Finest 


Enjoy playing golf 
on the old and the 
newnineholes at 
the Country Club. 

Wayne Natti— 

PGA Professional 







New luxuriously fumished motor inn 
with private courtyard balconies. 
heated pool, putting green, 25" 
remote control TV’s with sports 
& movie channels. Central air con- 
ditioning & Health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbun , VT 
(802)748-5666.' 


* męmbER Of THE SEARS Einancial NETWORK 



(802)748-9894 


■GUL 

BANKGRO 


PARKWAY ASSOCIATES 

FOR ALL YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS. 


8MT.PLEASANTST. 
ST. JOHNSBURY. VT 
05019 

(002)740-0169 


57 MAIN ST. 
LYNDONVILLE. VT 
05051 

(802)626-8233 



Quimby 


country^ 

LODGE & COTTAGES 

100 Years of Family Vacations 

Relaxed, rustic atmosphere, cheery 
dining rootn. lakeside cookouts. pie¬ 
nie lunches, eounselors for children. 

AVERILL, VT 05901 802 822-5533 



HARVEY’S LAKĘ 
CABINS & CAMPGROUND 


— Come and Visit — 
LARGEST GIFT SHOP LN NORTHEAST! 

A ludnurt visittdbv folks fornali over the worid 

Open 8 im—Spw. 7 Dmv$ a Week. Apnt-Dcc 

RT 2. ST JOHNSBURY. VERMONT 
(802) 748-3994 
W nic for Irce caUloguc 



* New, Fully Fumished 
Lakę front Log Cabins 

* Prirate, W ooded Sites 

West Barnet. VT 05821 
(802) 633-2213 


The 

Wildflowcr Inn 

20 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

”An Inn to Touch 
the child in Us AU” 

Lyndonville, Venmont 
1-800-627-8310 


Highland Lodge 

Northeast Kingdom’s Best 
Since 1926 

A smali family-owned country inn 
and resort with superb meals and 
friendly Staff. Located in Vermont 
countryside on the shores of Caspian 
Lakę. Swimming. boaling. tennis and 
lawn games; childrcn’s play program; 
golf nearby. Spcctacular foliage 
season. A rare find 

Caspian Lakę, Greensboro, YT 
05841 

802-533-2647 



CjfiiUougCjTdo 

[nrvó$eMmrunc, 

Lakeside country inn, cotlages. fine dining. 

Lakę Willoughby 
"the Lucerne of America” 
Route 5A Westmore, VT 05860 

1-800-541-0588 



Sumrner in Yermont — what a time to explore the splendors of the Northeast Kingdom! 
Only a few hours from major cities throughout New England, the Kingdom is easily 
accessible from 1-91 and 1-93, and UŚ Routes 2 and 5. Exciting recreational 
opportunities, sensational museum collections, delightful accommodations, and unique 
retail shops await your visit! 


Vermont 

(t 

Paul in part by State ot VT tunds 


For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 

Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 

St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 (802) 748-3678 
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of Rufus Place , died August 4, 1862 
AE 25 yrs.... Elvira A. Town, daughter 
of Seth e) Susan Town , died March 3, 
1853 AE 10 yrs. Did their families ever 
imagine that their graves would some- 
day be in the middle of a wilderness? 
Or that the Little River would be 
tumed into a huge lakę? 

I think of the places I have lived: of 
course they still exist as I remember 
theiru of course they always will. 


Freelance writer Sheryl Lechner lives with 
her husband and children in southwestern 
Massachusetts. Until recently, she was a 
resident of Burlington. 


If You Go 

In addition to trails to hike and his- 
tory to explore, Little River State 
Park provides a myriad of recreational 
opportunities. 

The entire shoreline of the 860- 
acre Waterbury Reservoir is undevel- 
oped, and there are views of CamePs 
Hump and Mt. Hunger. The reservoir 
is open to all types of boats, with ar- 
eas set aside for waterskiing and no- 
wake boating. The State Fish and 
Wildlife Department stocks the lakę 
with rainbow and brown trout. 

The park is open Memoriał Day to 
Columbus Day, with 101 campsites 
(20 with lean-tos) overlooking the 
water, and beaches and pienie tables 
for campers. Those not camping may 
use the beach and pienie area at Wa¬ 
terbury Center Day Use Area, off 
Route 100 just south of Waterbury 
Center. 

Mountain biking is permitted on 
some of the park's logging roads, in- 
cluding Dalley Road and Cotton 
Brook Road, reached from a parking 
area in Moscow Village; cars are not 
permitted. In winter, the park is open 
to skiers, snowshoers, and snowmo- 
bilers. 

Also at Little River is Stevenson 
Brook Naturę Trail, a half mile of 
easy walking along the brook; a guide 
booklet is available at park headąuar- 
ters. 

For morę information, write or cali 
Little River State Park, RD 1, Box 
1150, Waterbury, VT 05676; teł. 244- 
7103. To reach the park, take Inter¬ 
state 89 to the Waterbury exit, head 
south on Route 100 a few hundred 
yards, then west on Route 2 for 1.3 
miles. Take a right onto Little River 
Road; you will reach the park en- 
trance station in 3.5 miles. 
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BENNINGTON 

Gateway to Vermont 

Enjoy a wicie assortment of cultural and recreational activities. Yisit downtown 
Bennington for shopping and dining, Old Bennington with Georgian and Federal 
architecture dating from 1761 to 1830 and the 306 foot Bennington Battle 
Monument, as well as other fine attractions. 

For morę information contact: Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
Yeterans Memoriał Drive, Bennington, Yermont 05201 • (802) 447-3311 


Americana At Its Best! 

THE 

BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
featuring the 
GRAN DMA MOSES 
GALLERY 

Cali or write for a Free Brochure: 
West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
802*447*1571 
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124 Elm St., Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-3839 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phoncs and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Ileated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just bclow the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A, 
Bennington, Vermont 802-442-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9, 
Friday & Saturday 5 to 10 
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Camelot Village 

ANTIQUC« • CftAFT* . Oim • REST AU RANT V 


Homemade Fudge • Candles 
Silk/Dried Flowers • Afghans • 300 Varieties 
Domestic/lmported Wines • VT Gourmet Food 
Products • Flandcrafted Stuffed Animals • Linens 
• Cats Meow Village • Collectible Santas & Morę 
Antiąues from 93 Dealers • Relax in our Green- 
housc Restaurant • Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner 

Rte. 9 (60 West Rd), Bennington, VT 05201 
802-447-0039 
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WILLIAMS OF VERMONT 
Williams Smokehouse Inc. 

Meats, Cheeses, Poultry, Fish • Retail, Mail Order, Gift Packs 

Yermont Cheddar, Food & Mapie Syrups 
Distinctive Gift Linę 

West Road, Route 9, (802) 447-0373 
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"77Ce ‘Tour 
CĄimntuA/ 
Inn d 


Lunches, Dinners, Family Reunions, 
Weddings, Elegant Lodging 

(802) 447-3500 

21 West Road, Old Bennington 
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The 

‘PeaTPod 



CAicr mg a dcligktiul 
coltfcction of country <4 
tractitional Occor gifts 
aruA accessorues 

clockA fraktur 

pottery prinLS 
tolKart tinware 
afykans CA«VJICS 
qutlts txus icct s 

dritd flowłtrs 


•liS AłlamSt, Bcnmrcgton,Vt OSŁOI 

007 . 447 3481 
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parLJMcdullough lyouse 

1865 Victorian House Museum 
Period clothing, toy & doli exhibit 
off Rt. 67, No. Bennington, Yermont 
Tours daily May 21-Oct. 30 & Dec. 
(802) 442-5441 
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Working for Yourself 

By JANE DWINELL 
Illustrated by Ed Koren 


T en years ago I lived in a smali 
city in central Vermont. I had 
a good job, a nice house and 
plenty of friends. We were all 
professionals — nurses, doctors, engi- 
neers, midwiyes, teachers. We worked 
hard and we played hard, living for our 
weekends, our dinners out, our two 


weeks of vacation each year. I thought 
this was the only reasonable choice: go 
to college, get a full-time job, enjoy a 
regular paycheck and important bene- 


fits like health, dental and life insur- 
ance. Then I met my partner, Sky 
Yardley, and moved to the Northeast 
Kingdom. 

The Kingdom is the most rural and 
isolated part of Yermont, the state's 
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The Right Accommodations, 
Right on Killington Mountain 

UClClW (ty (includes breakfast and dinner) 


northeastern corner — Orleans, Cale- 
donia, and Essex counties. There are 
rolling hills, hundreds of ponds and 
lakes, and sweeping vistas of the Green 
Mountains. And there is also desperate 
poverty. The unemployment ratę is 
consistently the highest in the State, 
over 10 percent at last reckoning. 

Some of the largest employers in the 
area have gradually phased out worlc- 
ers or closed over the past few years. 
People who want to find regular work 
often go somewhere else. Only the 
hale, hearty, stubborn, crazy, and cre- 
ative stay. If there's one thing the 
Kingdom does boast, it's the most self- 
employed people I have ever met. 

I've come across loggers, dairy farm- 
ers, carpenters, shop owners, crafts 
people, and your usual array of doc- 
tors, lawyers and accountants. There 
are gas station owners, lumber mili op- 
erators, electronics repairmen, artists, 
bed-and-breakfast proprietors. And it 
seems as though every other person 
has a little mapie syrup operation on 
the side. But I've only met one sugar- 
maker who also sells fiddleheads and 
gas refrigerators, and that's Ozzie 
Henchel. 

Ozzie has done — and continues to 
do — many different things. When I 
met him he was delivering fresh pro- 
duce around Vermont once a week, 
waiting tables at the area's fanciest 
restaurant, and providing sales and ser- 
vice for those gas refrigerators. His lat- 
est answering machinę message says, 
"We've got Circus Smirkus, we've got 
gas fridges, we've got mapie syrup. 
Whadda you want?" (Right now, he's 
added generał manager of the chil- 
dren's circus troupe Circus Smirkus to 
his resume.) Ozzie's the lcind of guy to 
cali when you need an odd job done, 
and I mean odd. He'll find trucking or 
storage eąuipment for you or locate 
obscure gas appliance parts. HeTl 
travel to a remote Caribbean or Maine 
island to fix your faulty fridge. He'll 
make the deal and get the job done. 

He may even ask you to join him on 
one of his money-making trips. One 
day in May, Sky went along on a 24- 
hour jaunt with Ozzie to New York 
City to deliver fiddleheads at several 
upscale produce shops. They left in the 
middle of the night, did their deliver- 
ing, managed to meet a few old friends, 
and brought home three cases of start- 


FACILIT1ES: Indoor heated pool, 
indoor/outdoor hot tub, pool side sun 
deck, fully appointed rooms, some 
available with private sun deck or patio. 
DINING: Award winning JASON’S 
Restaurant specializing in Northern 
Italian Cuisine, Fine wines & Hand- 
made Pasta. 

THINGS TO DO: Golf, Tennis, Theatre. 

* OfFer available June 10, 1993 -Oct.31, 1993 
p.p.d.o. 



KILLINGTON ROAD, KILLINGTON, VT 05751 

RESERVATIONS TOLL FREE 

INSIDE US ANDCANADA 

800-451-4105, ext.545 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND, EXTENDED THRU FALL FOL1AGE SEASON 
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BUMPER TO BUMPER 
IN GRAFTON 


Oh, we have traffic jams in Grafton all right, though not the kind you’re 
probably used to. The problem is those dam sheep, they only have one 
speed. Not that anyone really minds. We figurę half the point of being 
in Grafton is not needing to get any place else in a hurry, and 
our guests agree. 

-o- 

For Morę Informalion about Grafton, contact 

The Old Tayern at Grafton, po. box 9 vl 05146 1-800-843-1801 
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WORKING FOR YOURSELF 


ing-to-go sweet peppers that they res- 
cued from a dumpster at one of the 
shops. That's the way it goes when 
you're with Ozzie, and I thought of 
him fondly every time I madę 
spaghetti sauce that winter. 

Michael Gulicl^s got a little sugar- 
ing operation, too, but his main in- 
come comes from growing everlasting 
flowers and organie vegetables. He and 
his partner Heidi Cooperstein sell 
their dried flowers plain or madę up 
into arrangements and wreaths. Their 


took a job off the farm as a nutritionist 
with the State Health Department. 

Laini Fondiller, too, gets most of her 
income from the cold, rocky soil of the 
Kingdom. She raises yegetables, goats 
and sheep. You'11 find her at the New¬ 
port Farmer's Market peddling her 
wares to locals and tourists. If you're 
lucky you'11 get to taste some of her 
organically grown garlic, or her home- 
made goat's cheese, or see some of her 
hand-woven rugs madę from wool 
from her sheep. They are magnificent. 



main market, as with so many Ver- 
mont entrepreneurs, is downcountry, 
in the city, where folks can afford their 
beautiful things. They travel to New 
York most fali weekends to sell their 
spring and summer's labors. In Janu¬ 
ary, they rest, doing a little traveling or 
some carpentry around the house. The 
cycle begins again in February when 
they start seeds and then drive around 
northern New England delivering 
seeds to growers. Sometimes youTl 
find them at other employment. 
Michael, at one time or another, has 
run a smali trucking business, deliv- 
ered newspapers, and worked for other 
entrepreneurial friends. Heidi recently 


But when the ground is covered with 
snów you 7 re morę apt to bump into 
Laini at Jay Peak, where she has a part- 
time job in the repair and rental shop. 
A way to make extra money or a way 
to ski for free? 

That's the thing about self-employ- 
ment up our way — you've got to be 
creative about making ends meet and 
finding a way to get those things you 
just don't have money for. Barter plays 
a big part in the entrepreneurial net- 
work in the Kingdom, and my favorite 
barterer is my neighbor Bob Marrone. 
To some people his yard and sheds are 
fuli of junk. But to those of us in the 
know, his residence is a haven for just 


















about anything you might need. He's 
got tools for every repair, morę refrig- 
erators than you'11 ever need, old storm 
Windows, scrap metal, odds and ends. 
And he'11 trade what you need for 
whatever you've got that he needs. 
Sometimes that's lumber, or fresh gar¬ 
den produce, or cat-feeding services, or 
sugar for his favorite avocation, wine- 
making. 

Here lies Bob's greatest skill. He 
makes dandelion winę, sap winę, 
chokecherry winę, blackberry cordial 
— whatever's growing, whatever's 
fresh and in abundance, he turns into 
fragrant, elear, colorful, delicious bev- 
erages. He learned this during his years 
in the alcohol-forbidden areas of the 
Middle East, where he worked as a jet 
engine mechanic. Ever ready to make 
do in a pinch, Bob fermented local 
juices in his closet and pleased his co- 
workers immensely. Even though he's 
given up his globe-trotting career to re¬ 
turn to his boyhood home in Vermont, 
he hasn't given up winemaking, much 
to the delight of his friends. And for in- 
come? As much as he would like his 
winemaking to become commercial 
some day, in the meantime he supple- 
ments his bartering by working for the 
local mental health service one-on-one 
with a man recently released from the 
Vermont State Hospital. 

Not every entrepreneur up here 
makes his or her living from the fruits 
of the earth. Take Ilene Elliott, for in- 
stance. Once a ąuiet, unassuming 
housewife, she went back to school, 
and now works six days a week at her 
business, The Healing Place in Ver- 
mont, which offers various kinds of 
therapy, support groups and work- 
shops. Ilene is a master at getting peo- 
ple together to share their talents and 
problems, and her practice is flourish- 
ing. 

Brian Lemois moved to Vermont to 
get his family out of the city. While 
casting about for employment possi- 
bilities he relaxed by watching videos 
and lending his extensive collection to 
friends. In time, a new business was 
born. In a ramshackle room carved 
from his garage he rents videos for a 
dollar a day — the best deal around — 
and sells baseball cards on the side. 
He's so busy now that he's had to build 
a shed for his lawnmower and tools; 
the cars stay in the yard, and he's 



Basin Harbor Club. 700 acres on a and a daily children s program. Our 
secluded cove on Lakę Champlain. season is May through October. For 
Private country cottages, two main reservations, or morę information, 
guest houses and our own airfield. please cali 1-800-622-4000 today. 

Golf, tennis and water sports, (Within Vermont, 802-475-2311.) 

VERMONTS 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

on Lakę Champlain • Box VL, Vergennes, VT 05491 

Owned and run by the Beach family sińce 1886. 
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The Sugarbush Chamber of Commerce 
and The American Express® Card 

Welcome You! 

In the heart of the glori- 
ous Green Mountains of 
Vermont there's a magi- 
cal valley, where the 
towns are quaint, the 
mountains are tali, at- 
tractions and activities 
are endless and thebeauty 
astounds you. 



Over 100 miles of Mountain Biking Trails, a Gap to Gap road biking 
system that is World Class, a Grand Prix Horse Show, and evenings 
with the Vermont Symphony Orchestra. Casual to Elegant Dining, with 
Accommodations from Trailside Condominiums to 
Country Inns and Motel Lodging. 


SUGARBUSH 



CHAMBER 2f 8 


FOR LODGING 
RESERVATIONS 
AND AREA 
INFORMATION 
CALL 


l-800-82-VISIT 

Paid for in part by State o/Vt Funds Don’t leave home without it. ^ 
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A Green Mountain Journey 
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Cheney, Brock 

& 

Saudek, P.C. 


ATTORNEYS 


Real Estate 

Environmental 

Law 

CoMMERCIAL 

& Corporate 

T RANSACTIONS 

Estates 

& TRUSTS 

Litigation 


159 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

802-223-4000 
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lyndon State College 

r In the heart of Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom 


OF V E R M O N T 
P.O. Box 929-L, Williston, VT 05495 

802-658-6554 


YERMONT 


Take a video joumey through the beauti- 
ful hills of Vermont, from the Bennington 
Monument to the Ethan Allen Homestead. 
Discover the people, the land, historie 
sites, tales of the Revolutionary War, the 
Morgan Horse and the Railroads. Mapie 
sugaring, jack-o-lanterns, covered bridges 
and much morę await you. 

1 hr. $19.95 + $2.50 S & H 

(VT resid 
Specify 


ents add s l."° sales tax 
VHS or Beta) 


Próductions 


Lyndon offers: 

✓ 

■ uniąue academic 
programs including 
meteorology, 

ski resort management, 
and video production; 

■ firm liberal-arts core; 

■ smali classes, 
personal attention; 

■ strong job placement. 


Interested? Contact: 

Office of Admissions 
Department VL 
Lyndon State College 
Lyndonville, VT 05851 
1-800-225-1998 
or (802) 626-9371 

For conferences, meetings 
and retreats, cali 
(802) 626-9371, ext. 198. 


WORKING FOR YOURSELF 


knocking down morę walls to make 
room for even morę videos. Fie may 
not get the big hits as soon as they are 
released, but he knows all his cus- 
tomers by name, he knows their likes 
and dislikes, and he's always ready to 
make an appropriate recommendation. 

When I first moved here I worked as 
a nurse. But the self-employment bug 
hit my family and now, along with our 
smali sugaring operation, I do free- 
lance writing and Sky has a family me- 
diation practice. I no longer need to 
take a vacation — every day is like a 
holiday when you're doing work that 
you love, on your own time, in your 
own way. The hardest part is answer- 
ing new acąuaintances when they ask, 
"And what do you do?" 

Not everyone in the Kingdom is 
self-employed. Chances are you'11 find 
as many unemployed folks up here as 
those out on their own. What this area 
desperately needs is morę jobs to give 
its hardworking residents who want 
full-time work a chance for a secure 
life. Even those of us who are self-em¬ 
ployed realize the value of a strong in- 
dustrial and commercial base. Morę 
work means morę money, money that 
will be spent, saved and reinvested in 
our community. Without that money, 
I — and all my creative friends — could 
not survive. 

Meanwhile, service, ingenuity, flexi- 
bility, and the ability to live on an in- 
consistent income remain hallmarks 
of this area's entrepreneurs. No one 
has employer-sponsored health insur- 
ance or paid vacation time. If they do 
have health insurance or take a vaca- 
tion, it's their own hard-earned money 
that pays for it. No one piecing their 
livelihood together up here has job se¬ 
curity or a regular 40-hour-a-week 
Schedule. But everyone has the satis- 
faction of doing what they love and 
working hard for the most demanding 
boss. To make it, it takes talent, it 
takes persistence, it takes the cama- 
raderie of others in the same boat. The 
winters are long, the summers short, 
and the money is always a bit tight, 
but I would never trade the challenge 
of self-employment for my old, secure 
Professional job and neither would any 
of my resourceful friends here in the 
Northeast Kingdom. 


lane Dwinell lives in Irasburg. 
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Discover Vermont at its Best 

The ideał four season vacation spot. Come enjoy the 
pleasures of relaxed lodging, dining, recreational activities 
and shopping in Mid-Vermont! Write or cali, 

Addison County Chamber of Commerce 
2 Court Street, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
Telephone: (802) 388-7951 

summer 1993 
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Inspired in Europę 
presented in 
Vermont by 

g>bUjauB 

In the ^ of Middlebury & Champlain Mili, Winooski 

388-6762 
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SUMMERTIME MOOS 


Dream of summer whlle keeping 
tabs on the tempera¬ 
turę with Woody 
Jackson's Holstein 
Thermometer. 
$19 ppd. 12"D 
Visa/MC or 
Check: 
Satlsfactlon 
Guaranteed 


HOLY COW 
INC. PO Box 
906L Middlebury, 
Yermont 05753 VLSg3 
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cyEtaiyls 

— RESTAURANT ^ 




Innovative New England Cuisine 
with seasonally changing menus 

A culinary landmark sińce 1973 
Chef owned and operated 


Lunch • Dinner • Sunday Brunch 
Cocktails and Extensive Winę List 


4 


Childrens Menu • Major Credit Cards 


"A little out of the way, a lot 
out of the ordinary" 


Reservations available • 802-453-2432 
11 Main Street Bristol, VT 05443 
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RELAX AND ENJOY 


the Green Mountains 
with elear lakes and 
streams in comfor- 
table Adams Cot- 
tages nestled in 
pines and maples— 
some with fireplaces. 
Enjoy our fine food, 
swimming pool, 
lawn games, trout 
fishing, hiking, 
cycling, nearby golf 
., . “Something For 
Everyone 



802-247-6644 


Jeannine and Bill Braun 
Your congenial hosts 
Rt. 7, Brandon, VT 05733 
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BLUE 

SPRUCE 

MOTEL 

Route 7 South 
Middlebury, 
Vermont 05753 

802 - 388-4091 



In Vermont— 

800 - 640-7671 
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team tayern 


Experience a hearty Vermont tradition served with prime ribs, 
choice seafood, and homebaked desserts. We offer a children’s 
menu and serve our meals in the family style which includes fresh 
baked bread, appetizer, our famous sticky buns, salad, 
spinning relish wheel, mashed potatoes and a vegetable. 

Surę to be a memorable Yermont experience! 

OpenYear Round Mon.-Sat. 5-9, Sun. 12-9 •Lunch May-Oct. Mon.-Sat. 11:30-2 


3 Miles No. of Middlebury, VT Off Rt. 7, on Dog Team Rd. 802-388-7651 
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By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Alden Pellett 


E very year roughly 50,000 peo- 
ple visit the dramatic two- 
mile-long summit ridge of 
Mt. Mansfield, Vermont's 
highest peak. During the summer, 
they hike up from any of several side 
trails, arrive via the Long Trail as it 
rambles from Massachusetts to 
Canada, or stroił over after parking 
their cars in the lot at the top of the 
Toll Road. On sunny days, there's a 
continuous stream of humanity con- 
verging on the mountain's rocky spine, 
taking in the view from morę than 
4,000 feet above sea level. 


Despite such intensive use, Mt. 
Mansfielda environmentally fragile 
upper slopes and rare Arctic plants re- 
main surprisingly untrammeled, 
thanks to the Green Mountain Club's 
summit caretakers. The club oversees 
the length of the Long Trail, and this 
summer marks the 25th season that 
two full-time GMC caretakers have 
patrolled Mansfield's alpine zonę. 
With part-time help from the Long 
Trail caretakers at Taft and Butler 
lodges, at either end of the summit 
ridge, they do their best, not to enforce 
rules, but to educate visitors about the 










special ąualities of the area and en- 
courage them to help preserve it. It's a 
job that reąuires a thorough knowl- 
edge of natural history, a working un- 
derstanding of the vagaries of human 
naturę, a good sense of humor, and 
considerable tact. 

"There's a fine linę," says Taft Lodge 
caretaker Greg McLaughlin. "You 
don't want to wait until someone is 
stomping all over the tundra before 
you talk to them, but you don't want 
to alienate them by lecturing them 
about things they already know." 

Most first-time visitors are delighted 



Left, summit caretaker Larry Nussbaum at work on a busy day atop Mt. 
Mansfield; above, be dines alone in the Stone Hut; near the summit. 


to encounter a friendly, knowledgeable 
guide up on the summit ridge. Such 
mountain neophytes often receive 
what summit caretaker Ken Sturm 
calls "the long message" — an infor- 
mal talk that covers recent glacial his¬ 
tory, some basie botany, and the perni- 
cious effects of foot-induced erosion 
on thin mountain soils. When there's 
time — on a drizzly summer morning, 
or almost any weekday in the spring or 
fali — the long message may be 
worked into a generał conversation 
lasting for half an hour or morę. 

But time is too often short. During 
busy periods, when the trail is packed 
and the summit itself has the con- 
vivial air of a well-used beach, the long 
message gives way to the short mes¬ 
sage: 

"Hi, could you please walk on the 
rocks — there are rare, fragile plants 
that can be destroyed by footsteps. 
Have a nice hike!" 

And although the primary task of 
the young caretakers — most of them 
college students — is to protect the 
mountain environment from visitors, 
circumstances sometimes dictate the 
opposite: Crowds or no crowds, Mans¬ 
field remains very much a real moun¬ 
tain, with an abundance of real moun¬ 
tain weather. Snów, sleet, and freezing 
conditions are commonplace at either 
end of the five-month season, which 
extends from the end of May through 
mid-October. 

"Some people are just incredibly un- 



Greg McLaughlin seruices the 
composting outhouse at Taft 
Lodge, a shelterfor hikers on the 
Long Trail. Far left, listing the 
rules for motorists who may hike 
over to the summit from 
the Mt. Mansfield Toll Road. 
Pages 34 and 35, Nussbaum 
enjoys one of the benefits ofhis 
job, the view west from the 
mountain. 
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Working for the Green Mountain Club is not all long views and breezy sum- 
mits: on the gritty end of the scalę, trail workers move a rock to make steps on 
the Long Trail. Below, Ńussbaum, at his summer home, the Stone Hut. 


dropped on the ridge, although the lit- 
ter itself is less abundant and perhaps 
a bit morę wholesome than formerly. 
There are fewer cigarette butts, morę 
granola bar wrappers, and a few species 
of litter — such as cardboard juice 
boxes — that are altogether new. 

And like the first ranger-naturalists, 
the summit caretakers freąuently 
oblige visitors by photographing them 
as they pose victoriously on the sum¬ 
mit. Unlike their predecessors, how- 
ever, they are often asked to wield 
video camcorders as well. 

"When I started this job/ 7 Ken Sturm 


prepared, 77 says caretaker Andy Stuart. 
"They'11 set out to walk the length of 
the ridge without food or water, wear- 
ing a tank top and shorts without any 
extra clothing. You'11 see people in 
high heels. They just don 7 t understand 
ho w fast the weather can change. 77 

During summer lightning storms — 
which can be life-threatening to those 
on the exposed ridge — the caretakers 
often find themselves in the danger 
zonę as they urge visi- 
tors to take shelter 
down one of the moun- 
tain's side trails. 

7/ The lightning was 
flashing all around, 77 one 
caretaker says, recalling 
one of last summer's 
storms. /7 We 7 re scared 
half to death, and peo¬ 
ple were standing 
around in little groups, 
enjoying the light 
show. 77 

Luckily, last summer 
was almost injury-free, 
save for a few bruises, 
scrapes, and minor cases 
of exposure. There were, 
however, any number of 
minor emergencies that 
the caretakers did have 
to confront. 

There was the ex- 
hausted dog that 
stopped in the middle of 
a steep, rocky pitch below the Chin, 
refused to go up or down, and caused a 
serious traffic jam on the Long Trail 


until Ken Sturm managed to entice it 
down with his lunch. 

On several occasions last summer, 
low-flying gliders buzzed the summit 
area. And on one particularly busy Sat- 
urday afternoon, Sturm and fellow 
caretaker Larry Ńussbaum spent some 
time persuading a paragliding enthusi- 
ast not to launch himself off the east 
side of the ridge. 

77 Persuading, 77 because the summit 
caretakers are not in the 
business of law enforce- 
ment. Their working 
clothes — printed green 
T-shirts and visored 
caps — are meant to 
make them easy to iden- 
tify, but without pro- 
voking the vague anxi- 
ety that morę official- 
looking uniforms often 
do. 

Indeed, the "summit 
caretaker 77 appellation 
is a recent coinage madę 
in the same spirit. Up 
until this year, the sum¬ 
mit personnel were 
called "ranger-natural- 
ists 77 — a somewhat 
misleading title, sińce 
they have never acted as 
7/ rangers 77 in the usual 
sense, and relatively few 
have been trained natu- 
ralists. 

Like the ranger-naturalists of the 
late 1960s, today 7 s summit caretakers 
are zealous about picking up litter 


If You Go 

For information on hiking 
Mt. Mansfield and the Long 
Trail, contact the Green Moun¬ 
tain Club, RR 1, Box 650, 
Waterbury, VT 05677; 
tel. 244-7037. 













observes, "Pd never used a 35-millime- 
ter camera in my life. By the end of the 
sum mer, I think I'd used every lcind of 
camera madę/' 

Other elements of the summit ridge 
routine, however, have not changed at 
all. As they always have, the summit 
caretakers cheerfully answer a handful 
of familiar ąuestions dozens of times 
each day. 

"Which one is Mt. Washington?" 
"Where's the bathroom?" "What's the 
easiest way down?" Or — a favorite — 
"What mountain are we on?" 

They identify the same birds and 


plants, and discuss the same weather. 
And after sunset, and a finał sweep of 
the ridge in search of stragglers, they 
often return to the 4,393-foot summit 
— now silent and deserted — to watch 
the last light fade from the sky. That 
part of the job, it's safe to say, will 
probably never change. zfr 


fon Vara, a hiker, climber and writer who 
lives in Cabot, once worked for the Green 
Mountain Club. Photographer Alden Pel- 
lett can often be found climbing up or ski- 
ing down Vermont’s many mountains. He 
lives in Hinesburg. 



Nussbaum strides through his 
domain, with Mt. Mansfield's Chin 
looming behind. Above, a down- 
to-earth lunch break while working 
on the Frost Trail. 
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From Field to Forest 

Over the Past 200 Years, 

The Great Forests of Yermont Have Been Reborn; 

Now What? 


I F dairy farms are the heart of the 
Vermont landscape, then forests 
are its soul. No other natural re- 
source in the State has such pres- 
ence and diversity. Take your piele: 
Apples. Firewood. Scrabble pieces. 
Wildlife habitat. Furniture. Mapie 
syrup. Toys. Clothespins. Simple 
beauty. Vermont trees provide them 
all. The oldest living thing in Vermont 
is probably a tree. And each fali it is 
the trees that transform the hills into a 
blaze of red, orange, and yellow. 

But Vermont's mountains werenT 
always rich in forest. Morę than two 
centuries ago the trees stood in the 
way of settlers eager to elear them for 
farming. And elear they did. In what 
was nothing short of an ecological cat- 
astrophe, between 1760 and 1850 three 
ąuarters of the forest that had domi- 
nated Vermont's landscape for thou- 
sands of years fell to the ax, the torch 
and the plow. 



'i 

By Bryan Pfeiffer 


Through the remarkable force of na¬ 
turę and the resiliency of trees and 
soil, however, the woods have re- 
claimed the State. Rising from Ver- 
mont's abandoned hill farms is a forest 
that today covers 4.5 million acres, or 
about 75 percent of the State. It grows 
along old stone walls and the rem- 
nants of farm roads in what were once 
fields. It sprouts in old pastures ma- 
nured by generations of farm animals. 
It rises through the cellar holes of van- 
ished houses, wraps itself around old, 
cast-off farm eąuipment, and engulfs 
the abandoned orchards of long-gone 
subsistence farms. Ask anyone who 
has ever tried to keep a patch of Ver- 
mont ground elear of brush and 
saplings about its speed and relentless- 
ness. 

These new woods have become a 
powerful natural resource, shaping a 
heritage, creating an economy and ask- 
ing little in return. And as the State be- 
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“The surface of the 
town [Pawlet] in its vir- 
gin State was clothed 
luxuriantly. On the allu- 
vials grew the 
sycamore and elms, on 
the swamps and 
marshes the hemlock, 
tamarac, and black ash, 
while on hillsides and 
mountain slopes flour- 
ished the pine, sugar 
mapie, beech, birch, 
and several species of 
oak... Its mountain 
heights were crowned 
with spruce and cedar. 
The early settlers con- 
signed to the log-heap 
many a towering pine 
and stately oak, which 
if left to the present 
time would have been 
of greatvalue.” 


Abby Hemenway, 

describing early Vermont in 

The Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 1877 



“Most of the country is still unsubdued by the plow. Innumerable stumps, the remains 
of the pristine forests, deform the fields. Pines, scorched and blackened by tire, or piled 
in confusion in fields cleared half by axe, half by burning, indicate a country in some 
parts, at least, imperfectly subdued by man.” 


Benjamin Silliman, 1819 


gins its third century, Vermonters are 
taking a closer look at their trees, their 
protection and their sustainable use. 

"For a lot of our history we've asked 
'what can our forest provide for us?' " 
said State naturalist Charles W. John¬ 
son. "Now, and in the futurę, we 
should be asking 'what can we do for 
the forest?' " 

• 

The forests the first Vermonters en- 
countered were distinct from the 
forests of today. The settlers saw to 
that. 

Arriving in increasing numbers after 
1763 — when the Treaty of Paris ended 
the French and Indian War, they en- 
tered an unbroken, dark, deciduous 
forest rich in mapie, beech, birch, bass- 
wood, and oak, interspersed with hem- 
locks and giant white pines. Spruce 
and fir prevailed at higher elevations 
and in the northeast corner of the 
State. Mountain lion, black bear and 
timber wolf roamed the woods. White- 
tailed deer, moose and turkey were 
common, as were smaller mammals 
such as beaver, marten, fox, fisher and 
lynx. 

To carve out an existence in this 
wild world, the settlers immediately 
assailed the trees. Hardwoods served 
as fuel and, along with softwoods, be- 
came building materials. Potash madę 
from wood ash became fertilizer as 
well as a raw materiał for production 
of soap. So relentless was the defor- 
estation (despite the lack of chainsaws 
and logging trucks) that settlers often 
simply girdled trees and burned them 
to make room for sheep, cattle and 
crops. 

By the 1850s nearly 70 percent of 
the State was treeless. Only the remote 
spruce-fir forests remained relatively 
untouched. The painters of the Hud¬ 
son River School, which celebrated the 
beauty of the natural landscape be- 
tween 1825 and 1870, rarely painted in 
Vermont, notes Carl Reidel, director of 
the Environmental Program at the 
University of Vermont: "There was 
nothing to paint," he said, "but sheep 
and bare hillsides." 

Stripped of their protective trees, the 
hills eroded and darkened the rivers 
and streams with mud and debris, no 
doubt killing fish populations. Their 
habitat destroyed, other wildlife was 
soon wiped out. And by the late 1800s, 
the last great predators of the North¬ 
east, the timber wolf and the moun¬ 
tain lion, were hunted or pushed out of 
existence (although some people insist 
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a few catamounts remain). 

Vermonter George Perkins Marsh, a 
lawyer, diplomat, politician and histo- 
rian, saw the harsh effects of deforesta- 
tion at home and in his world travels 
during the nineteenth century. His ex- 
perience shaped him into one of Amer¬ 
ica^ first conservationists, and he 
warned in his 1864 book Man and Na¬ 
turę that man's domination of naturę 
would destroy it. 

But as Marsh sounded his warnings, 
Vermonters began to leave the land. 
The advent of the railroad, the Civil 
War, the dawn of the industrial age 
and its higher-paying jobs, and the fer- 
tile, fiat tracts of the Midwest all com- 
bined to beckon farmers from the 
rocky hills of Vermont. 

The exodus gave the forest an oppor- 
tunity for renewal. Abandoned pas- 
tures grew first into shrub and later 
were reclaimed primarily by white 
pine, a pioneer species. Although refor- 
estation had begun to take hołd, log- 
ging continued for the softwoods in 
higher elevations and the Northeast 
Kingdom. Commercial logging opera- 
tions surged into the late 1880s as the 
country grew. Timber was moved from 
Vermont over new railroads and by the 
great log drives on the Connecticut 
River to pulp, paper and saw mills sup- 
plying the growing markets of South¬ 
ern New England. Around the turn of 
the century the white pine that had re¬ 
claimed the pastures was maturę 
enough to harvest. In the understory of 
those pines grew young, shade-tolerant 
hardwoods. When the pine was logged, 
the hardwoods flourished and became 
the predominant forest of today. 

• 

Foresters and naturalists like to say 
that this new forest is not just any 
woods. The northern hardwood species 
that now dominate so much of Ver- 
mont — sugar mapie, American beech, 
yellow birch, and red mapie, among 
others such as ash and cherry — create 
a forest ecosystem found in few places 
other than the northeastern ąuarter of 
the United States. Almost nowhere 
else on Earth can offer so much mapie 
syrup, such bright fali foliage, such 
high-quality wood 
products and such 
great ecological diver- 
sity. 

"You forget that this 
is a very exceptional 
and fascinating ecosys¬ 
tem, " said Mollie Beat- 
tie, a forester and for- 


“The wild forest had receded and given place to broad fields of tilth, meadow land, and 
pastures, not now in the uncouth desolation of stumps and log-heaps, but dotted with 
herds and flocks. The jangle of the sheep-bell was as frequent as the notę of the thrush 
inthe half-wild upland pastures....” 

Rowland Robinson, writing in 1892 aboutthe 
heyday of Vermont’s sheep industry, 1840-50 


By 1870, 68% of Vermont 
land was open forfarming; 
sińce then, morę than 
two million acres 
farmland have re- 
verted to forest, 
and today only 
about 25% of 
the State is 
cleared land. 


“With the disappearance of the forest, all is changed. The face of the earth is 
no longer a sponge, but a dust heap, and the floods which the waters of the 
sky pour over it hurry swiftly along its slopes, carrying in suspension vast 
quantities of earthly particles ... The earth, stripped of its vegetab!e glebe, 
grows less and less productive, and, consequently, less able to protect itself 
... Gradually it becomes altogether barren.” 

George Perkins Marsh, 

Man and Naturę, 1864 










































The Growing Futurę of Wood 


w 


Vermont hardwood fiimiture (above, by 
Pompanoosuc Mills) is nationally known 


Ihat does the fact that 
Vermont is now a 
forested State mean for 
the State’s futurę? Most of the ex- 
perts interviewed forthis article 
agreed that the resurgence of the 
forest offers important economic 
opportunities — if Vermonters 
can only realize them. 

University of Vermont Profes- 
sor Emeritus Hubert Vogelmann, 
one of the scientists who studied 
the effects of acid rain on Ver- 
mont’s high-altitude forests, said 
that the German foresters and 
botanists who came to Camel’s 
Hump to review his work were as- 
tounded by the richness of the 
lower-altitude deciduous forests 
they saw in the Green Mountains. 

“They kept saying things like 
‘do you realize what you have 
here?’ ” Vogelmann recalled. “The 
rest of the world can grow 
conifers, but there are very few 
corners of this earth where you 
can grow hardwoods like mapie 
and yellow birch — and they grow 
better here than almost anywhere 
else!” 

State officials believe that the 
potential for industries based on 


these hardwood 
forests is enormous, 
and they see expand- 
ing markets for spe- 
cialty wood products. 

“I thinkthe niche 
markets are going to 
be our answer,” said 
Conrad Motyka, State 
commissioner of 
forests, parks and 
recreation. “And there 
are several reasons 
for that. One is that 
we have a raw mater¬ 
iał that will provide 
that for us — at 
home. And we have 
an image, that made- 
in-Vermont image, that is very 
saleable in the upscale market- 
place.” 

“We now have quite an incredi- 
ble variety of manufacturing firms 
out there,” said Bob De Geus, a 
utilization specialist with the 
forests and parks department. 
“There are people making furni- 
ture, tool handles, prefab build- 
ings, paper, log homes, plywood, 
sporting goods, clothespins, 
bowling alleys, musical Instru¬ 
ments —there are some highly 
respected violin makers in this 
State now...” 

In fact, the State estimates that 
there are morę than 10,000 Ver- 
monters employed in wood prod¬ 
ucts and forest-related jobs, about 
60 percent of them in secondary 
wood manufacturing. Many of 
those businesses are smali, but 
have considerable potential for ex- 
pansion. “It bodes very well for 
the futurę,” De Geus said. 

“In the Northeast we have 
pretty much a corner on the fine 
temperate hardwoods,” notes 
David Stevens, a State forest prod¬ 
ucts marketing expert. “As tropical 
woods fali morę into disfavor 


you’ll see morę people turning to 
northern hardwoods.” 

The beauty of the wood prod¬ 
ucts industries developing in Ver- 
mont, De Geus said, is that they 
have a strong economic reason to 
be here: their raw materials grow 
and are harvested nearby. “It isn’t 
really sensible to have your main 
plant in New York City while your 
raw materials are growing in 
Washington County, Vermont,” he 
said. “It pays to keep your plant 
close to home.” 

The result? Many young, ideal- 
istic entrepreneurs devoted to 
quality woodworking are founding 
businesses in Vermont. They have 
quickly established themselves as 
flexible, economically viable ex- 
pressions of the Vermont ethic. 
And they make money. 

A “Vermont style” is beginning 
to be recognized in furniture pro- 
duced in the Green Mountains. It 
combinestraditional and modern 
design elements with bold use of 
the lighter hardwoods, such as 
sugar mapie, birch and ash, and 
the high quality for which Vermont 
is known. 

“The quality is consistently 
high from shop to shop,” said De 
Geus. “And what’s happening 
here is consistent with what peo¬ 
ple think about Vermont ... 
They’re concerned about the qual- 
ity of the environment, about mak¬ 
ing their shop not only a safe place 

Finishing furniture at Ethan Allen 


to work, but a good place — a 
place where people want to come 
to work.” 

Overall, forest-related indus¬ 
tries are growing slowly, about 
one or two per cent per year, De 
Geus said, but he believes that’s 
probably good. 

“This is not going to bring a 
boom — there isn’t going to be a 
Massachusetts Miracle based on 
furniture manufacturing,” he said. 


Bob Fuller's Gratwille Manufac- 
turing Co. makes 125,000 hard¬ 
wood bowls a year. 

“But when you have businesses 
growing at a modest pace, like as 
not they’re going to be around for 
a while. Now we have a substan- 
tial group of smali industries from 
which growth is going to come in 
the futurę, and that’s very 
healthy.” 

c. in Beecher Falls. 
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“To the distant eye, our forests do not reveal their checkered his- 
tory. To most, they seem to have been here always, and promise to 
be here forever, making the mountains and valleys beautiful, provid- 
ing us work and play and inspiration. But appearances are deceiving. 
With regained prominence, they are at risk of being taken for granted. 

Over centuries of use, these forests have served us well. And now 
it is our tum to reciprocate. It is we, not they, who need to be of ser- 
vice, for the sake of both ourfutures.” 

Charles W. Johnson, 

Vermont State Naturalist, 

1993 


mer State commissioner of forests, 
parks and recreation, "much morę so 
than a lot of places that are known for 
their woods. And we tend to take it for 
granted." 

Other major forest types in the State 
include the spruce-fir forests of high 
elevations and the Northeast Kingdom 
and the white pine-red pine forests 
largely inhabiting the valleys near the 
Connecticut River and Lakę Cham- 
plain. 

The return of the forest brought 
back wildlife as well (see page 47). The 
wolf has not retumed, but the coyotes' 
oft-heard nighttime howl hearkens 
back to the forests of pre-settlement 
times. 

• 

How healthy are Vermont's forests? 
The good news is that most experts 
say they are hardy, and lack any immi- 
nent environmental threat. A recent 
State evaluation of major tree species 
revealed that most had grown health- 
ier between 1986 and 1991. 

"Overall our forests are healthy," 
said Sandra Wilmot, forest health spe- 
cialist at the Vermont Department of 
Forests, Parks and Recreation. "We're 
finding that over 90 percent are in our 
'healthy' category, which is great." 

But Wilmot and other experts warn 
that trees nonetheless face an assort- 
ment of hazards ranging from high 
winds to global warming. Vermont's 
forests are robust, but insects, acid 
rain, ozone, drought and diseases pose 
environmental threats individually or 
collectively. It appeared that circum- 
stances were just right for the pear 
thrips invasion of 1988 that damaged 
nearly a half-million acres of maples in 
Southern Vermont. But experts won- 
dered whether some combination of 
adverse environmental factors put a 
generał stress on the maples, making 
them less able to withstand the tiny 
insects. The industrial age and its pol- 
lutants, after all, are new forces in the 
long, slow life of a forest. 

"Yes, it's resilient," said Beattie, 
"but when you consider all the insults 
that have been heaped on it in the last 
200 years, the ąuestion is how much 
longer can we rely on that resiliency? 

"Our intervention has madę a big 
difference and I'm not surę we know 
the ecological impacts of that." 

Perhaps morę important than envi- 
ronmental factors, economics is also a 
force in the Vermont forest. Eighty- 
seven percent of it is privately owned, 
and depends on the stewardship of 


66,000 landowners 
— ranging from 
homeowners to 
Utilities, from 
farmers to timber 
companies. During 
the last century 
these landowners 
and others, such as 
the federal govern- 
ment's 345,000- 
acre Green Moun- 
tain National For¬ 
est, have created 
what is often 
called a "working 
landscape." These 
privately owned 
forests serve mul- 
tiple purposes: 

They are managed 
not only for timber 
but maintained for 
hunting, wildlife 
habitat, scenery, 
cross-country slci- 
ing, hiking, snow- 
mobiling and other 
recreation. 

One tool for pre- 
serving Vermont's 
working landscape 
is tax policy. 

Landowners who 
agree to protect 
their forests under a state-approved 
forest management plan pay taxes on 
the property's forestry value rather 
than its higher fair market value — 
and the State reimburses towns for the 
difference. Informally called the "cur- 
rent use" program, the approach recog- 
nizes that sound long term manage¬ 
ment of the forest often brings a lower 
financial return than Wholesale cut- 
ting or housing development. The land 
is therefore taxed accordingly —at its 
"current use" value rather than its de- 
velopment value. 

"If you're going to tax people on 
their land for its value to grow second 
homes or condos," said Beattie, "they 
don't have much incentive to grow 
trees." 

Current use taxation has grown 
quite popular, covering approximately 
8,900 parcels comprising 1.4 million 
acres of forest and farmland. But Ver- 
mont has been forced, like many other 
States, to pinch pennies in its State 
budget and the current use program 
has been eyed for cuts — to the dismay 
of both environmental groups and land 
owners. 


| ecause of its diversity, 
its growth ratę, and the fact that 
precipitation falls here in 
similar amounts almost every 
month of the year, Vermont’s 
woods have been compared to the 
rain forests of the tropics. “I think 
the analogy s pretty good,” 
says UVM’s Carl Reidel. “The only 
place on earth that probably 
has morę diversity is the tropical 
rain forest.” 
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Examining birch logs for Ethan Allen Inc.; Alden Pellett 






















In the 18th 
century the white 
pines that tow- 
ered above the surrounding 
trees captured the imaginations 
ot Vermont’s new inhabitants. 
Even as the settlers brought 
down the forests, they incorpo- 
rated pines into the young 
state’s coat ot arms and the 
Great Seal ot Vermont. 


* 

Of Vermont's 6 million 
acres, 4.5 million, or about 
75%, are wooded. 


Although New EnglancTs economy 
and its real estate market have slowed 
considerably sińce the late 1980s, 
Beattie said recreational and develop- 
ment pressures remain: Residential 
and second homes still push deeper 
into the forest, helped along in part by 
four-wheel-drive vehicles that make 
routine access morę reliable. And Ver- 
mont is within a day's drive for tens of 
millions of people in the East. "We are 
Central Park to New England," said 
Beattie. 

That notion became clearer in 1988, 
when a French company, Diamond 
Occidental Forest Inc., put up for sale 
nearly 500,000 acres of forest land in 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine. Because the land was not 
only offered to timber companies but 
also to real estate developers, the sale 
shook the earth beneath the working 
landscape [ VL, Autumn 1989]. Al¬ 
though some key parcels were ulti- 
mately protected as natural areas, the 
timber sale drew attention to 26 mil¬ 


lion acres of forest land stretching 
from New York to Maine. Dubbed the 
Northern Forest Lands, the territory 
includes privately owned forests cov- 
ering much of northeastem Vermont. 

Today, a federally created Northern 
Forest Lands Council, a non-regulatory 
task force with members from the four 
States, is working to protect the work¬ 
ing landscape of the Northern Forests. 
The counciPs mission is to reinforce 
the patterns of land use and private 
ownership that have characterized the 
region for decades and have fostered 
forest-based economies. 

• 

In 50 years, Vermont's landscape 
will look much as it does now, forestry 
professionals believe, because the for¬ 
est has reclaimed about as much land 
as can be expected. It is likely, they 
say, that new development will move 
into the newly forested areas, making 
forest management tricky. 

But the underlying tonę of many of 
the comments these days about Ver- 


Once bordered by cleared fields, the resort village of Stowe is now surrounded, like 
most of Vermont's towns and smali cities / by tree-covered hills. 
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mont's changing ecology is positive, 
not fearful. Morę and morę, Vermon- 
ters are beginning to see the resilient 
and many-faceted forests that sur- 
round them as a resource — an oppor- 
tunity waiting to be used properly. 

"I see morę common sense — morę 
ecological sense, even morę economic 
sense — evolving in the next several 
decades," said Larry Forcier, dean of 
the University of Vermont's Division 
of Agriculture, Natural Resources, and 
Extension. "I think we're going to con- 
tinually get smarter in finding ways of 
creatively managing and using the for- 
est resource we now have. ,/ 

A resurgent, well-managed forest 
can help create a 21st century Ver- 
mont that is clean, economically vi- 
brant, and a pleasant place to live, said 
Forcier: 

"People will come to appreciate, 
morę and morę, the peace and stability 
that come from working on a long- 
term renewal activity such as manag¬ 
ing a woodlot. 

"People will want to be in Vermont 
because of the ąuality of life they will 
find here. The forest will be part of 
that, as will the self-confidence and 
competence [of Vermont's people], all 
those characteristics we've valued in 
Yermonters for two centuries." 


For Morę Information 

Landowners interested in help man¬ 
aging Vermont woodland can contact 
their county forester or independent 
private foresters,- the State Department 
of Forests, Parks and Recreation, 244- 
8716; or the University of Vermont 
Extension Service office in their area. 

A recent book on managing forest 
land is Working with Your Woodland, 
A Landownefs Guide, by Mollie Beat- 
tie, Charles Thompson, and Lynn 
Levine, published by the University 
Press of New England. c ^ ) 


Bryan Pfeiffer, a reporter for the Rutland 
Herald and the Barre-Montpelier Times Ar¬ 
gus, wrote about Bald Mountain Natural 
Area in our Summer 1992 issue. He cites 
the books The Naturę of Vermont, by 
Charles Johnson, and Visions, Toil and 
Promise: Man in Vermont's Forests, edited 
by Charles Browne and Howard B. Read Jr. 
and published by the Fairbanks Museum, 
St. Johnsbury, as references for this article. 
Vermont Life thanks the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society and Paul Eschholz of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont for assistance in locat- 
ing the ąuotations on pages 42 and 43. 



Back to the Woods 


With reforestation has come repopulation of Ver- 
monfs woods with many of the animals that once 
lived there, plus a few who are new. Some of the 
tallies, then and now, based on estimates from the 
State Department of Fish and Wildlife: 


There were fewer than 5,000 deer in Ver- 
mont by the 1850s, when the State was nearly 
70% treeless. Deer hunting was banned in 
1865, and by 1878 deer were so scarce that 
17 were brought into Southern Vermont from 
New York to expand the herd. Today there are 
morę than 120,000 deer. 
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By the middle of the 19th century, there 
were fewer than 200 black bears in Vermont; today there are morę than 2,000, 
although there are concerns about the effects of development on bear habitat. 



1 



Wild turkeys had vanished from Vermont by 
the time land clearing reached its height. A 
reintroduction program begun in 1969 has put 
the number today at roughly 15,000, with the 
highest concentrations in the southeastern and 
southwestern parts of the State and in the 
Champlain Valley, areas with the oak trees 
turkeys depend upon for acorns. 


There were no coyotes in Vermont when 
the first settlers arrived, but in this century | 
they began to filter into the State from the 
north and west. The first recorded Vermont 
coyote kill was in 1948. Today the population £ 
is estimated at between 3,500 and 5,000. 


By the mid-1800s, there were prob- 
ably no morę than 20 moose in the 
State. Today there are between 1,000 
and 1,500, and a limited moose sea- 
son is being considered to reduce 
moose-car collisions in northeastern 
Vermont. 
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By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


U .S. Senator Patrick 
Leahy belongs, as did past 
governors Deane C. 
Davis and Richard 
Snelling. Ben & Jerry's, the world fa- 
mous ice cream company, belongs, 
and so do morę than 3,200 other lumi- 
naries, regular folks and companies. 

What they're all in is the 251 Club, 
probably Vermont's largest organiza- 
tion, and certainly its most eclectic, 
low-key and egalitarian. It has no for- 
mal membership reąuirements or se- 
cret handshakes. It has no headąuar- 
ters, though it's been around for al- 
most 40 years. It holds only two meet- 
ings a year. And if you want to join, all 
it talces is a one-time fee of $2.75 plus 


annual dues of $3.25 — along with one 
very simple caveat. 

Explains the club's long-time direc- 
tor, Ken Laplant, 77: "I tell people that 
all they have to do is love Vermont 
and just maybe, someday, visit all of 
the towns in Vermont." 

The 251 Club is, in essence, a fan 
club whose object of adulation hap- 
pens to be a State. It talces its name 
(stated "two-fifty-one") from Ver- 
mont's 251 towns or, to be morę pre- 
cise, its 246 organized cities and towns 
and five unorganized places, such as 
Glastenbury and Somerset, parcels so 
remote and unpopulated they never 
became towns. But no town is too 
smali or uninteresting for the Vermon- 
tophiles of the 251 Club. The member¬ 
ship roster is filled with dedicated road 


warriors who hop in their cars to tour 
and detour, and wind their way 
through, up and over the Green Moun- 
tain State, checking off towns as they 
go- 

However, many others are driven 
simply to belong, saluting with their 
memberships the idea behind the 251 
Club: that every corner of the State has 
attractions and beauty and history. 
Members come from 35 States, includ- 
ing California and Alaska, and even 
from places as distant as Ireland and 
the Dutch Antilles. 

William Rockford Jr., a successful 
251 itinerant and the club secretary 
sińce 1985, says the biggest miscon- 
ception is that the 251 Club is only for 
those who've finished the tour. Rather, 
he says, it is for anyone who thinlcs 
that visiting every town in Vermont 
would be a bali. 

The idea for the club was proposed 
as something of a challenge in Dr. 
Arthur W. Peach's regular Vermont 
Life commentary, "At the Sign of the 
Quill," bacie in 1953 and 1954. Re- 
flecting on how best to lcnow Ver- 
mont, Peach said Vermont "histori- 
cally has been a State of towns and 
only there can the real Vermont be 
seen." He claimed he had visited all 
251 and urged others to do the same: 
Tour from Albany to Worcester (al- 
most A to Z) "and you're on your way 
to the rewarding experience of a life- 
time and memories good until the 
years are frosty," he wrote. 

The concept of a 251 Club would 
probably never fly in New York or 
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Pennsylvania. Too big. Or New Jersey. 
Why bother? But Vermont 7 s size, won- 
derful back roads and scenery, land- 
scape, villages, and ąuirky New Eng- 
land history make it ideał for a club 
built around the great American pas- 
time of the road trip. And four decades 
down the road sińce Dr. Peach issued 
his challenge, the Green Mountain 
State remains a place where the going 
is as good as the getting there. 

This happens to be a good thing, be- 
cause getting "there" can be difficult, 
as any Vermont traveler lcnows. By the 
state's very naturę, not to mention ge- 
ography and history, doing the 251 
thing is a whimsical undertaking. 
There are some places, for example, 
that have no center, 
lilce Ferdinand or 
Lewis or Somerset. 

Or Fayston, which 
has two ski areas, a 
Center Road that 
doesn 7 t lead to a cen¬ 
ter, and no hint of a 
middle anywhere. 

Meanwhile, some 
towns have five or six 
centers, like Calais, 
where you'11 find 
Adamant, Mapie Cor- 
ner, East Calais, 

Gospel Hollow, and 
Kents Corner, but no 
Calais proper (or im- 
proper). As for Bridge- 
water, is the hub in 
Bridgewater Center, 

West Bridgewater, or 
in Bridgewater Cor- 
ners at the Country 
Storę? 

Then there are the logistical obsta- 
cles. Many towns have a maże of back 
roads with few signs, some have amaz- 
ing roads with no signs. Some barely 
have signs of anything — like civiliza- 
tion, for example — such as in Victory, 
home of a famous bog and not much 
else. 

But victory and much morę await 
those who complete a statewide per- 
ambulation, thereby becoming "Plus" 
members in the 251 Club and getting 
their names printed in the club 
newsletter, The Wayfarer. For those 
who are up to the challenge, there 7 s 
history to absorb, people to meet, 
roads to discover, yillages to find, 
wildlife, scenery and landmarks to see, 
and adventures to have. 

"We have never had so much fun in 
our entire lives as we have had with 


the 251 Club — and we have traveled 
all over," says Patricia Keamey of Mil¬ 
ton, who together with her husband, 
David, had done 130 towns by last 
winter, amassing many tales. 

In Belvidere in the Northeast King- 
dom last year, they found mud season 
and snów season all wrapped into one. 

"That was a fun time. Two feet of 
snów in May," she says. 

The club 7 s loose structure allows 
many members, like the Kearneys, to 
add their own twist to the 251 goal. 

"We've belonged to the American 
Bell Association for 15 or 20 years," 
she explains. "We 7 re beli collectors. 
We have over 500 bells in the house. 
We love them," Kearney laughs. 


"Everybody says we 7 re a bunch of ding- 
a-lings." 

When they visit a town, they scour 
it for bells. "We never check off any¬ 
thing until we find a beli. There's one 
town that I'm absolutely thrilled with, 
South Royalton. We gave them four 
stars. They must have at least 10 
bells." 

On the other hand, some towns are 
bell-less. "We went to every single 
Fayston," says Kearney, laughing at 
the Washington County town's myr- 
iad roads and non-center. Finding 
downtown Goshen was just as hard: 
The Kearneys finally settled on a photo 
of a smali monument just off Route 73 
near Brandon Gap. For such towns, the 
Kearneys carry a cow beli a woman in 
Fairfax gave them on one of their for- 
ays. They try to find a local resident to 
hołd it up as they take a snapshot for 


their album. The cow beli is a great 
ice-breaker for the Kearneys 7 other pas- 
sion, which is meeting people. 

"That 7 s the name of the gamę right 
there, in a nutshell: Meeting people in 
the different towns," she says. 

Indeed, most club members will tell 
you that the encounters and adven- 
tures of their 251 journeys are what 
make the club such a trip. 

"Vermont doesn 7 t have the majesty 
of the Western mountains," says J.B. 
Stearns, an education and business 
consultant from Underhill. "But it has 
so many doodads: museums, covered 
bridges; you 7 re surę to find some- 
thing." 

Stearns went to his first 251 Club 
meeting last summer 
at the Lakę Morey Inn 
in Fairlee, one of two 
club meetings held 
each year. The fes- 
tive, jam-packed 
gathering drew 382 
members for a buffet 
lunch and featured a 
lively and amusing 
town history lesson 
on Lyndonville from 
Ken Laplant, plus a 
guest speaker, Ver- 
mont door prizes, and 
best of all, says 
Stearns, "an opportu- 
| nity to shoot the 
-J breeze" with other 
~ club members. 

< "There 7 s all sorts of 
people, all the way 
from college profes- 
sors to plumbers to 
anybody who really likes Vermont," 
notes Stearns, a native Vermonter who 
"left Vermont and went in the Air 
Force and, by the Jesus, I was never 
coming back." But after traveling all 
over and ending up at school in the 
hot, fiat Kansas plains, he realized he 
craved green hillsides. 

"It was brewed into my personal- 
ity," he says. When he got an offer to 
teach at Leland and Gray High School 
in Townshend, he jumped at the 
chance to return. There he met 
Charles Marchant, a fellow teacher 
who wasn 7 t a native, but "like a per¬ 
son who converts to a religion, he was 
even morę fanatical about Vermont," 
Stearns says with a hearty laugh. The 
two of them became traveling buddies 
and toured the State in the 1950s, long 
before they heard about the 251 Club. 
When they joined the club, they de- 



Bruce Hodgman and Winnie the red Triumph pause at 
Reseruoir Pond in Ludlow. 
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cided they needed a new reason to re- 
trace their steps. Marchant, a philate- 
list, came up with postmarks. 

"We went back to towns we'd vis- 
ited years ago. We collected all the 
postmarks just as an excuse to go 
tromping all around the State again," 
says Stearns. "Americans are madę so 
we like our little certificate, a defin- 
able challenge. It was a fun thing to do 
for a native Vermonter." 

Stearns was saddened by some of the 
changes he saw, the disappearance of 
many barns, and the transformation of 
many towns into bedroom communi- 
ties whose residents work elsewhere. 
But he found one key ingredient un- 
changed: Almost everywhere he went, 
he met people he 
lcnew, or who lcnew 
someone who knew 
him. 

"Vermont is still a 
very smali commu- 
nity," he says. 

251 Club meetings 
not only feature the 
swapping of tales hut 
the flipping of photo 
album pages. Looking 
through the albums, 
one sees not only in- 
teresting pictures of 
Vermont, but a re- 
vealing snapshot of 
the picture takers, 
whose photos and in- 
terests are no less var- 
ied than the Vermont 
scenery. 

Take Ted Schult- 
heis and Jack Carter, 
a couple of New Yorkers who own a 
yacation home in Waterbury Center, 
and who one might say had a dogged 
interest in the 251 Club. A native Ver- 
monter raised in Windsor, Carter knew 
of the group and, when he moved to 
New York City, decided the 251 tour 
would be a good antidote for urban 
stress. 

"Living in New York, it's another 
part of the world," Carter says. So on 
weekend visits to Vermont, he and 
Schultheis detoured to visit towns. 
Their dogs figured prominently in 
their photos; the five-year odyssey be- 
gan with Ginger, an Irish Setter, and 
ended with Maggie, a Labrador re- 
triever. 

For fun, Carter, Schultheis and dogs 
chased down identifying landmarks 
bearing a town's name so they could 
show they had been there. What re- 


sulted is a ąuirky photographic litany 
of town linę signs, post offices, town 
garages, fire stations and generał Stores. 
Sometimes, they had to be very re- 
sourceful. 

Looking for something — anything 
— in Holland, on the Canadian border 
in the Northeast Kingdom, "we went 
all the way through town and then had 
to go back" says Carter. After a lengthy 
search, they finally found a marker: A 
50-gallon roadside trash can with Hol¬ 
landa name on it. 

Bruce and Ann Hodgman of Addison 
completed their tour around the State 
last year, and for them it was a tri- 
umph in morę ways than one. Every 
shot in their album of 251 photographs 





Ted Schultheis and Jack Carter created their own sign when they completed 
the 251 Club circuit in the remote, nearly signless town of Lewis. 


T^or Information on the 251 
r Club, write to club secretary 
William H. Rockford Jr. at 40 
Clarendon Avenue, Montpelier, 
VT 05602. There is a one-time 
membership fee of $2.75 and an- 
nual dues are $3.25. Members re- 
ceive the club newsletter, The 
Wayfarer, three times a year. 
There are annual summer and fali 
meetings. Automobile decals are 
$1.50 and 251 Club pins cost $2. 

"The important factor in mem¬ 
bership," says Rockford, "is to 
learn to know our beautiful State 
and her people. This can bc ac- 
complished only by yisiting, and 
we assure you that you will har- 
vest memories and records that 
grow morę and morę precious 
with time." 


features "Winnie," their fire-engine- 
red 1966 Triumph sports car. 

For nearly 10 summers and falls, the 
Hodgmans took Thursdays off, and 
headed out from the Addison Four 
Corners storę, which they own. Their 
album is a yariety storę fuli of views of 
Vermont, either with their car in the 
scene or talcen from their car. One 
shot shows a town viewed through 
Winnie's rearview mirror. 

"We try to be creative. We may or 
may not always succeed," ąuips Bruce. 
For Ferdinand, an unorganized town 
with a population of 12, "what we've 
got is lcind of an unidentifiable red 
spot about a ąuarter of a mile down 
the road," which succinctly sums up 
Ferdinand, where 
roads are about the 
only landmarks. 

"We try to talk to 
somebody in every 
town, but you get to 
Ferdinand, who do 
you talk to?" he asks. 

The only drawback 
to the 251 Club, 
Hodgman says, is that 
achieving your goal is 
something of an anti- 
climax: "You feel let 
down: What are we 
going to do today?" 

Nan and Austin 
Lambeth of Middle- 
bury have an answer, 
and a map to prove it. 
When they finished 
their 251 tour, they 
wondered, "what 
next?" What turned 
up down the road was the road itself. 

The Lambeths are now embarked on 
the challenge of driving every road on 
the Vermont map. With magie marlc- 
ers, Nan Lambeth is slowly coloring 
them in, from main ones like winding 
Route 100 to bottom bouncers like the 
rugged Kelley Stand Road up and over 
the main ridge of the Green Moun- 
tains in Southern Vermont. So far, 
they're up to 6,000 miles, four scrap- 
boolcs, and counting. 

Is there a better way to know Ver- 
mont inside out? Probably not. We're 
surę Dr. Peach would approve. And 
could there be a new club in the off- 


mg? 


c C* 


Andrew Nemethy, author o/Vermont 
Life’s tour guide, Travel Vermont, sallies 
forth often from his home in Adamant to 
write about Yermont. 
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The Land 







Honey 


And Apples 
And Wool, 
Holsteins and 
Horses 


By Sally Johnson 
Photographed by 
Paul O. Boisyert 


T he flattest land in Vermont 
is in western Addison County. 
There, the Green Mountain 
drama of peaks and valleys 
surrenders to gently rolling hills, and 
the hills flatten, finally, into Lakę 
Champlain. 

To many of the statek mountain 
dwellers, Addison County is the Great 
Plains of Vermont. "It's so fiat!" they 
marvel, standing in a farm field in Brid- 
port or Shoreham and gazing out over 
Lakę Champlain and across to New 
York State, where the drama begins all 
over again with the Adirondacks. 

"It's so fiat!" they complain, feeling 
the unobstructed force of the wind that 
blows off the lakę all year long, wel- 
come in summer, less welcome in Win¬ 


ter when, chilly and raw, it bites to the 
bonę. 

Except for the handful of its towns 
that snuggle up to the main ridge of the 
Green Mountains, Addison County — 
population 30,000 — is fiat. But the 
terrain that doesn't keep out the wind 
is just right for big apple orchards, the 
fruits of which entrepreneurial Ver- 
monters are selling in Europę and 
Japan. And it was fine for dairy farms 
that were large enough to survive when 
the smali hill farms went under 30 
years ago. Because of the Holstein 
herds that graze its open fields, Addi¬ 
son County is — along with Franklin 
County — the state's leading dairy re¬ 
gion. In part, a geologie quirk accounts 
for this. 


And 
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A farmscape in the town of 
Addison is the kind of view 
Addison County isfamous 
for: fiat (by Vermont stan- 
dards), fertile, and beauti- 
ful. Above , Bridport's 
Harold and Margaret 
Sunderland. 


"Limestone is the key to this thing," 
explains Rowland Illick, a retired Mid- 
dlebury College geology professor who 
spent much of his academic life intro- 
ducing students to the rocks and soils 
of this county. "Addison County sits 
on a bed of limestone that formed un- 
der what was once Lalce Vermont about 
12,000 years ago. That bed runs along 
the lakę from just south of Shoreham 
as far north as South Hero and Grand 
Isle. The limestone under here is virtu- 
ally uniąue in all of New England, ex- 
cept for one place along the coast of 
Maine." 

Because limestone — composed 
mainly of calcium carbonate — is wa- 
ter soluble, it releases calcium in the 
soil. The calcium is absorbed into the 


food chain, enriching the millc of dairy 
cows and strengthening the shells of 
chicken eggs and the bones of horses. It 
is even absorbed by the vegetables. 

What geologists cali Lalce Vermont 
receded during the last 10,000 years, 
leaving behind the much smaller body 
of water we lcnow as Lalce Champlain. 
Where once there was water, there is 
now a valley floor of heavy, calcium- 
rich clay, a soil as hospitable to corn 
and alfalfa as it is hostile to would-be 
housing developers, who reąuire morę 
porous soils. 

If the white settlers who followed 
Samuel de Champlain into the valley 
lcnew nothing of calcium carbonate, II- 
lick says they at least knew what to 
look for. 


"They knew to look for birch, beech 
and mapie, trees which indicated deep 
soils and a climate warm enough to 
gro w crops," he explains. 

With a lalce to provide transporta- 
tion, a relatively moderate climate, and 
soils that, with worlc, would grow 
crops, the agricultural economy of Ad¬ 
dison County was soon thriving. Weil 
into the 19th century, Merino sheep 
outnumbered dairy cows, boosting the 
population of lakefront towns such as 
Shoreham and Orwell, which shipped 
raw wool as well as other farm prod- 
ucts, textiles and unworked marble to 
points north and south by boat. 

Apples grew particularly well along 
the lalce, where the water moderated 
winter's chill and extended the grow- 
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Bńnging in the apples at Douglas Orchards in Shoreham. Below, dairyman 
Stephen James of Monument Farms in Weybridge. 


ing season by giving off heat in the fali. 

But without ąuestion, the driving 
force of Addison County agriculture in 
this century has been the dairy indus- 
try. This is the land of the Holstein. 
These black and white cows, madę fa- 
mous by the cow art of Middlebury's 
Woody Jackson, are big producers of 
millc. But with their lumbering bodies 
and fuli udders, they do not farę well 
on steep hillsides, preferring instead to 
graze the gentle terrain. 

The same economies of scalę that 
kept Addison County farmers in busi¬ 
ness when the hill farmers were going 
bankrupt have enabled them to survive 
recent hard times of surplus milk and 
declining federal subsidies. Although it 
was Ben and Jerry, the ice-cream kings 
of Waterbury, who popularized the 
term "value-added" by charging pre- 
mium prices for their ice cream, 
Stephen James of Monument Farms in 
Weybridge has been adding value to his 
dairy products for many morę years 
than Ben & Jerry's Homemade. 

Steve's father, Richard, started Mon¬ 
ument Farms just after the Depression. 
Six decades later, the family has bought 
out six neighboring farms and tied 
them into a single operation that occu- 
pies most of Weybridge Hill. Monu¬ 
ment Farms is the state's only pro- 
ducer-dealer, handling every step from 
cow to customer. Middlebury College, 
a Monument Farms customer for morę 
than 40 years, last spring honored the 


farm for its achievement. 

"Monument Farms serves the whole 
county," says James, whose sister, 
nephew and two sons also worlc in the 
operation, overseeing a total of 25 em- 
ployees. "We're smali for a dairy-pro- 
cessing operation, but we've found a 
niche market. We bottle 10,000 ąuarts 
a day, five days a week. We get a little 
morę for our product by going the 
whole route." 

But even Addison County has not 
been immune to the downturn in the 
dairy industry, and the agricultural 
community is moving in new direc- 
tions. Horse farms are increasingly 
common, following the lead of Joseph 
Battell, who started the Morgan Reg¬ 
istry here around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, establishing Justin Morgan's 
tough little workhorse from Royalton 
as a uniąue breed. Paul Stone, a former 
State agriculture commissioner, has 
tumed his cow barn into a turkey coop, 


selling whole birds and turkey prod¬ 
ucts. Others are trying vegetable or 
flower farming. 

"We're morę diversified here," notes 
Steve James. "We have the apple indus¬ 
try, veal growers, meat packers ... 
We're fortunate that our farm service 
industry has stayed: the vets, the tech- 
nical people, the feed Stores. That's be- 
cause the nucleus of our farms has 
stayed." 

Limestone, of course, did not do all 
that alone. Humans did, the settlers 
and the generations of farm families 
who put their energy into the soil; the 
orchardists, the merchants and the 
millers of marble and grain. 

Most of those names are recorded 
only in family Bibles and town records. 
A few leap off the pages of local histo- 
ries for the importance or longevity of 
their achievement. Most of them are 
names associated with Middlebury, the 
shire town and, with roughly 7,500 res- 
idents, still the cultural and economic 
center of things. 

Clinton Smith was a local architect 
who achieved national prominence. 
Henry Sheldon, wealthy and somewhat 
eccentric, collected documents and ar- 
tifacts of country life ; in 1882, he 
opened his Park Street home to the 
public as the Sheldon Art Museum, Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society, 
the first incorporated village museum 
in the country. Joseph Battell, another 
wealthy benefactor, gave thousands of 
acres of land to Middlebury College 
and the State. Battell orchestrated the 
rebuilding of the village after the fire of 
1891; so determined was he that the 
bridge over Otter Creek should be 
madę of stone that he paid morę than 
half the cost out of his own pocket. A 
century later, it is still standing. 

The name of Gamaliel Painter (1742- 
1819) may well be the most important 
of all. Glenn Andres, a Middlebury 
College art professor and county histo- 
rian, cites Painter as the person most 
responsible for what Middlebury — 
and therefore Addison County 
— has become. 

"Gamaliel Painter owned 
most of what is now Middle¬ 
bury village," explains Andres. 
"He was granted the land to 
build a mili. But he wanted to 
create a vital community, and 
he knew all the components he 
would need. He built mills, he 
invited merchants and tavern 
keepers to come here. He built 
turnpikes. He donated land for 
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a courthouse so that Middlebury would 
become the shire town for the county 
and attract lawyers and doctors. He 
won the right to put the meeting house 
(now the Congregational Church) here. 
He imported apple trees, sheep and 
racehorses." 

Painter and his colleagues helped 
found the Addison County Grammar 
School (males only] and pressured the 
State to grant a charter for Middlebury 
College. The college, founded in 1800, 
is not only one of the county's largest 
employers, but also an educational and 
cultural magnet, attracting transplants 
and creating an unusually diverse pop- 
ulation. 

Progressive enough to see the impor- 
tance of educating females, the town 
hired Ida Strong to open a school for 
girls in the courthouse. When Strong 
died in 1804, the town invited Emma 
Hart of Connecticut to replace her. 
Over the next decade, Emma Hart be- 
came Emma Willard, and the girls' 
school evolved into a seminary for 
training female teachers. Though 
Emma Willard even- 
tually established in 
New York State the 
school that today 
bears her name, her 
Middlebury seminary 
was the first of its 
kind in the nation. 

But if Middlebury 
set the economic and 
cultural pace for the 
county, the outlying 
villages were morę 
than keeping up. Ver- 
gennes, in the north- 
ern part of the county, 
had become a milling 
and shipping center 
by the late 1780s. 

Later, it was the site 
of Lieutenant Thomas 
Macdonough's ship- 
yard, where, at the 
head of navigation on 
Otter Creek, he built 
vessels for the Ameri¬ 
can Navy in the War 
of 1812. The Robin¬ 
son family of Ferris- 
burgh, abolitionist 
Quakers, turned 
Rokeby, their home, 
into a stop on the Underground Rail- 
road for runaway slaves. 

In 1765, John Strong, one of the first 
white settlers, built his house on the 
foundation of a French house at Chim- 


ney Point in the town 
of Addison, which had 
been chartered four 
years earlier. By the 
outbreak of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, settle- 
ment was proceeding in 
earnest all along the 
lakę from Addison 
southward to Bridport, 

Shoreham and Orwell. 

So successful were 
those farming communities that by the 
1820s, lakefront sheep farmers were 
improving and exporting Merino breed- 
ing stock to other parts of the country 
and, later, abroad. By the middle of the 
century, the railroad had come, and 
dairy products could be ąuickly trans- 
ported to urban markets,- soon, cows 
replaced sheep as the preferred live- 
stock. So prosperous was the little 
town of Orwell (part of Rutland County 
until 1847 when it became the south- 
emmost town in Addison County) that 
by 1832 it had its own bank, the 
Farmer's Bank of Orwell. 


On the road in Shoreham. Because it hasfew steep hills and plenty of dirt 
roads, Addison County is a great place for bicycling. 


The happy result of the county's af- 
fluence, in combination with the in- 
stinctively thrifty naturę of most Ver- 
monters, has been preservation of what 
Glenn Andres considers an architec- 


The view from Snake Mountain on the Addison- 
Weybridge town linę. 


tural historian's dream. 

"Addison County is a wonderful re- 
flection of everything that has gone on 
in America," says Andres, "but the dif- 
ference is that we in Vermont still 
have what many others have thrown 
away." 

There is, for instance, the magnifi- 
cent building that houses the First Na¬ 
tional Bank of Orwell (the name was 
changed from the Farmer's Bank in 
1863). There are the 1840s-era stone 
farm produce warehouses on Chip- 
man's Point in Orwell, built, Andres 
says, for the lakę trade: "They used to 
exist all over New 
England, but else- 
where they've been 
pulled down. We 
have a wonderful 
cross-section of farm 
types and farm build- 
ings. We have village 
centers that have re- 
mained intact be¬ 
cause of slow 
growth." 

The reason, Andres 
believes, is that "Ver- 
monters didn't throw 
things away if they 
could still be used, 
but when they did 
build new, they built 
only the most mod¬ 
ern stuff, the stuff 
that was being built 
in urban areas. It was 
a matter of pride, so 
these aren't just left- 
overs ; these are main- 
stream examples of 
their styles." 

Just as fortuitous as 
the marriage of thrift 
and affluence has 
been the latter-day 
coming together of native and trans- 
plant to preserve this uniąue heritage. 

Margaret Sunderland madę the jour- 
ney from the hills of Monkton to marry 
into a farm family on the plains of Brid- 
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Addison County agńculture is diversifying, but dairy farming with its seasonal round ofhaying, 
above, in Orwell, is still the mainstay. 


port 14 years ago. Addison County is 
the only place she's ever lived, and she 
prizes its heritage. So when the town's 
Masonie Hall fell into disrepair, she 
helped rally her neighbors to restore it. 

They served lunch on Town Meeting 
Day, held pancake breakfasts, ice 
cream socials, craft fairs and pig roasts. 
People contributed what they could: a 
pound of butter, a can of beans. The 
town held paint-scraping bees, and 
everyone came, including the local 
Girl Scout troop. When a fire heavily 
damaged the partially renovated build- 
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ing in March 1992, they refused to 
quit. Eventually they raised morę than 
$90,000 and volunteered hundreds of 
hours of labor. 

"It's kind of a pretty building," says 
Sunderland, whose husband, Harold, is 
from an old Bridport family of Myricks 
and Sunderlands. "People liked it and 
didn't want to let it go. We started out 
to paint it and fix the Windows — and 
look where we ended up." 

The community is so inspired now, 
she says, that there is talk of another 
project when this one is finished. "The 


town bought a 10-acre lot for reere- 
ation," she muses. "We're thinking 
about a couple of pancake breakfasts 
and pig roasts to build a skating rink." 

Richard Bensh brought the same en- 
ergy to the restoration of the Wey- 
bridge Town Hall, but he brought it 
from a very different place. Bensh 
moved to Weybridge from Oyster Bay 
Cove, Long Island, in 1986 after a ca- 
reer selling weapons components in 
the United States and abroad. 

He chose Weybridge for its proxim- 
ity to a college and the cultural activi- 












ties it has to offer. He wanted to be 
near "good restaurants, a hospital 
(Porter Medical Center) and an airport 
(Burlington International)." He also 
wanted to be near water. Otter Creek 
flows through his backyard. 

"The other reason we bought this 
place was the house itself," he says. 
"We love old things. I've added a cou- 
ple of rooms, some modern amenities, 
but most of it we've left alone." 

When the Town Hall needed redo- 
ing, Bensh, now a selectman, called on 
his years of experience in dealing with 



The Town Hall and Baptist Church in the town of Addison, 
are examples of one of Addison County's treasures: its historie 
architecture. Below, Mark Young, fourth-generation 
banker at the First National Bank of Onuell. 


the government to write grant applica- 
tions. In all, he won five grants for the 
project, totaling several thousand dol- 
lars. He used his expertise to write the 
contracts that got the work done. 

"I never got involved with politics in 
Nassau County," he says, "never. But 
it's different here ; it's smaller. My 
neighbors are people who have lived 
here all their lives. There's a myth that 
people won't talk to you if you're a flat- 
lander. But that's not true at all." 

He thinks of the Town Hall restora- 
tion as something of a payback to the 
community that has welcomed him. 
"Pm glad I've done this," he says. "Fm 
glad I've been able to help the commu¬ 
nity." 

Mark Young, chief executive officer 
of the First National Bank of Orwell, is 
about as native as they come: not only 
was his great-grandfather the bank's 
first telegrapher, but his grandparents 
worked there as well and his father was 
born in the house connected to the 
bank, the house where Young now 
lives. Newly elected to the Vermont 
House, he credits the influx of new- 
comers — and their money — with 
helping to keep Addison County what 
it has always been. 

"We're seeing morę retired 
people moving into the area 
from New Jersey and Con¬ 
necticut and purchasing sec- 
ond homes," says Young. 

"The trend has changed Or¬ 
well. It creates a need for ser- 
vice industries — plumbers, 
electrical contractors. Now 
some of their kids are settling 
here, too, and driving to 
Burlington or Rutland to find 
work. Some people are doing 
their jobs out of their homes 
with a Computer and modem. 


It's done great things for the tax base, 
and the retirees have been very sup- 
portive of the community. 

"What do I see (for Orwell) 50 years 
from now? I see fewer farms but just as 
many Holsteins and apple orchards. As 
a banker, I am supposed to hope that 
things go gangbusters, but I don't. We 
haven't been touched by the ski indus- 
try, so there's never been any tempta- 
tion to finance condo projects and 
shopping plazas. And you know what? 
It makes me sleep really well at night." 
• 

For a detailed history of the county, 
try The Historie Architecture of Addi¬ 
son County, published by the State Di- 
vision for Historie Preservation. At 309 
pages, paperback, $30, it is the first ma¬ 
jor history of the county in 100 years. 
Contact the Division for Historie 
Preservation, 135 State Street, Drawer 
33, Montpelier, VT 05633-1201; tel. 
828-3226. Pamphlets covering individ- 
ual towns are available for from $2 to 
$ 6 . 


Sally Johnson is editor of the Vermont 
Sunday Magazine, published by the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus and the Rutland 
Herald. She lives in Middlebury. 
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(A new department abont Yermont people, places and things.) 



Rosę Lucia 

A Principal with Principles 


By Francette Cerulli 
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Though she never married or had 
children of her own, Rosę Lucia 
watched over hundreds of Montpe- 
lier's youngsters for 28 years, as a 
teacher and later as principal of the 
East State Street School. Born in Ver- 
gennes on May 29, 1874, she was a 
direct descendant of Eleazar Whee- 
lock, founder of Dartmouth College. 
Her maternal grandfather, Charles 
Reed, advocated female suffrage as 
early as 1869. 


into the basement, where the 
women of Montpelier cooked food 
that they then delivered to families 
incapacitated by the fiu. 

K* A strict disciplinarian, Rosę was 
famous for the long black stick with 
which she kept order in school. She 
seems to have used it mainly on 
boys, but it was also mainly boys to 
whom she gave the reward of a ride 
in her big Cadillac. 


When she became Vermont's first 
supervisor of rural schools, she and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher developed 
State standards for country schools. 
She traveled the State in the 1920s, 
inspecting school buildings and 
teaching methods and making sug- 
gestions for improvement. Leaving 
each school she deemed acceptable, 
Rosę would stop and personally nail 
a green and white enamel sign to the 
side of the building, designating it ei- 
ther a "Standard School" or a "Supe¬ 



rior School." A few of those signs 
still cling to the clapboards of Ver- 
mont's older mral schools. 

K* Her interest in the rights of 
women and her love of the outdoors 
led her to serve on the board of the 
State Council of District YWCAs, 
and to talce an active role at Camp 
Hochelaga on Grand Isle. She and 
Elizabeth Leavens (who in 1983 fi- 
nanced republication of the Peter 
and Polly books) planted 3,000 pine 
seedlings along the western border of 
the camp. The pines, now morę than 
nine inches in diameter, surround 
the Rosę Lucia "chapel," a clearing 
20 feet square with a rough wooden 
cross and a lectern at one end. 

K' She died in 1938 and is buried in 
the family plot in Montpelier. A Iow 
granite marker bearing the name 
"Rosę" marlcs her finał resting place. 

K* Eventually, Montpelier decided 
that was not monument enough. On 
March 18, 1993, the city honored 
Rosę, naming a bridge after her and 
attaching to it a simple bronze 
plaąue with the inscription "Rosę 
Lucia — Teacher • Author." Appro- 
priately, the ceremony was attended 
by children from both of Montpe- 
lier's elementary schools. 


Writer Francette Cerulli lives in Montpe¬ 
lier. The Peter and Polly books are avail- 
able in a single volume (672 pages) for 
$12.50, postpaid, from the Kellogg-Hub- 
bard Library, 135 Main Street, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05602. 


She was a bright, feisty and inde¬ 
pendent child who liked playing in 
the woods near her family's home 
not far from the State House. Once 
she happened to be swinging on a 
fence gate when a local rector 
walked by and asked what she was 
doing: Rosę crisply shot back: "Tm 
a-doin' what Tm a-doin'." 

5? Between 1911 and 1918, the 
American Book Co. published her 
four Peter and Polly books, one for 
each season. They have a Vermont 
flavor and setting, and include such 
adventures as surviving mud season, 
and making mapie syrup, willow 
whistles and barrel-stave sleds. Rosę 
tested her stories by reading them to 
her students. The books, which have 
the same feel as the better-known 
Little House books by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, have been reissued by Mont- 
pelier's Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
where they are on sale today. 

K' A striking woman with lich col- 
oring, dark glossy hair coiled at the 
back of her head and the stoclcy build 
of her father, Rosę had real presence. 
During a bank panie in 1933, she re- 
putedly walked into a Montpelier 
bank where long lines were forming 
at tellers' Windows. In a firm, loud 
voice she declared: "Where do I stand 
to make sonie deposits?" Many peo- 
ple left their money where 
it was, preventing a disas- 
trous run on the institu- 
tion. 

During the great in¬ 
fluenza epidemie of 1917- 
18, Rosę and her longtime 
companion and fellow 
teacher, Caroline Gris- 
wold, organized a canteen 
in the city's library. Stoves 
and supplies were moved 


K' With her friend, author Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, she helped bring the 
new educational techniąues of Maria 
Montessori to America and Ver- 
mont. She liked Montessori teaching 
methods because they went beyond 
"book-learning" to educate in practi- 
cal ways. 

Known for her hearty laugh and a 
volcanic temper that she had to 
struggle to control, Rosę could be 
gentle as well. Once when a young 
girl was sent to her for discipline, 
Rosę kept the girl waiting, then 
asked her why she had been late for 
school. "I stopped to pet a dog," the 
child confessed. "Do you have a dog 
at home?" Rosę asked. The answer 
was "no." Judging that the wait had 
been punishment enough, Rosę sat 
the child on her knee and read her a 
story. 

K* As self-supporting women at 
work in a profession that paid 
women teachers half what it paid 
men, Rosę and Caroline helped orga- 
nize the Vermont Teachers' Retire- 
ment Fund Association, which has 
sińce helped finance the retirements 
of thousands of teachers. The legisla- 
ture approved the idea in 1912. In 
1919, Rosę was named to the State 
Teachers' Retirement Board. 

Peter and Polly sample fresh milk. 
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SUMMERS 




Charlotte, Patricia Miller 



he curious paradox of a Ver- 
mont summer is this: that while it 
is a time ofgreat peacefulness and 
trancjuility , it is also the time Vermonters are busiest. 
The classically composed barn and the hills above it 
murmur "peace" to the casual oiezoer. Yet 
the sound of canoe paddles and running 
shoes is heard in the land , the spade and 
trowel break the silence, and the barn itself 
isfull offrantic activity,for there is hay to 
make and a thousand chores to be done in 
the long, long days. 


Chittenden Reservoir, Jerry LeBlond 
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Vermont State Fair at Rutland, Alan L. Graham 




hich is your Vermont? 
There are at least a thousand 
every summer. There s the c\uiet, 
hidden-away Vermont, still rural and remote, that is 
epitomized by Weston's mili dam. There s theplay- 
fid, often-hectic zoorld of summer celebration that 
comes in as many guises as you can imagine, from 
food festivals to Mozart festivals to balloon 
launchings , to that traditional end-of-summer 
extravaganza, the Rutland Fair. 




Quechee Balloon Festival, Paul O. Boisvert 
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Weston, Paul O. Boisvert 
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Lakę Champlain, Paul O. Boisvert 



or youngsters, summer in 
Vermont means water and 
swimming — swimming ał the local 
pond, swimming in the deep hole down in the brook, 
or (most exhilarating ofall) swimming beneath a 
mountain waterfall. Sailing has become a part of 
summer for many Vermonters, especially in the 
Champlain Valley. For the farmer, howeoer, summer 
is not often a timefor recreation. Haying may look 
nostalgie, but it's a crucial part ofevery dairy 
farmer s financial equation, and can be brutally 
nerve-wracking and physically exhausting as well. 

It can also be enjoyable, as anyone who has done 
serious haying knows. 














































Chittenden Reservoir, Jerry LeBIond 



hat is there to make of 
all the possible Vermont 
summers? How does one season 
contain both work and play, peaceful cjuietude and 
bustling actwity? That is undoubtedly summers 
mystery. We only know that the secret ofsummer, 
like many of Vermont's other secrets, lies locked in 
the warm grasp ofthe land: the wild mountains, the 
farmed oalleys, the bright lakes and dark, whispering 
forests — the Iwing countryside that contains and 
nurtures it all. 

— T.K.S. 


Addison County Field Days, Alden Pellett 
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Fermo nt s 
New 


Micr o-Br en 'e/-ies 
Quench the 


Thirstfor 


Mb, THE WONDERFUL variety of 
J ^ beer: tali and frosty lager on a 
/ M hot summer day, hearty Oc- 
-A- % toberfest in autumn, warm 

and glowing harley winę in winter, or 
refreshing bocie beer in springtime! 

The nation was once dotted with 
smali breweries dedicated to the age- 
old tradition of keeping this variety 
alive, producing distinctive beers from 
grains, yeast, water and hops. But after 
World War II, the largest American 
brewers unleashed an advertising and 
consolidation blitz that eventually 
cornered the market and reduced the 
beer-drinking options to a smali band 
of relatively bland brews produced by a 
few giant breweries. 

In the past six years, however, Ver- 
mont has been among the leaders in 
the national return of micro-breweries 
— smali operations producing a wide 
yariety of hand-crafted beers. In fact, 
from Brattleboro to Burlington, Ver- 
mont suddenly has morę smali brew¬ 
eries per capita than any other State. 

Micro-brewers talce their craft seri- 
ously, and they're morę interested in 
the taste of their beer than the volume 


Steve Mason , left, brewmaster and a 
founder of Catamount Brewing Com¬ 
pany. Right, Otter Creek Brewing's 
Lawrence Miller. 


Tasteful Beer 



consumed. "You're not catering to the 
$2.99 a six-pack mentality of 'let's get 
hammered,'" said Greg Noonan of The 
Vermont Pub and Brewery in Burling¬ 
ton. "It's morę like, 'let's sit bacie and 
enjoy this beer/" 

In Vermont, the thirst for yariety in 
beer frothed in the early 
1980s, when Alan Davis 
and Steve Mason met over 
a brew at a restaurant in 
Montpelier. 

"We saw that there was 
a big upsurge in import 
beer consumption," said 
Davis. "That was telling 
us that a lot of Americans 
were looking beyond mass- 
produced generic type 
beers." So Davis and Ma¬ 
son conceived a plan to 
ąuench that thirst with an 
all-natural, Vermont-made 
beer that would stand out 
from the crowd of bever- 
ages at the supermarket 
and the bar. 

The resulting Catamount Brewing 
Company bottled its first beer in 1987 
in a former meat packing plant in 
White River Junction. Now Cata¬ 
mount is one of the largest micro- 
breweries east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, producing almost 12,000 barrels 
of beer in 1992. But its owners hope 


By Chris Sariego 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 
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Catamount Brewing 
and 

The Mountain Brewers 
are engaged 
in a race 
to see 

which company 
will be first 
to reach 

regi on a I brew ery * 
status. 


that is just the beginning. 

"The main goal we have for Cata¬ 
mount in the next two years is to go 
up to a 40,000-barrel brewery," said 
brewmaster Mason. If a micro-brewery 
is defined as producing up to 15,000 
barrels of beer a year, CatamounCs 
growth could make it Vermont's first 
regional brewery. 

Catamount produces Catamount 
Amber, a strong, full-bodied cousin to 
the British imports (Mason appren- 
ticed in England); Gold, which is simi- 
lar, but lighter; a Porter black as tar ; 
Bock, which has a nutty, sweet flavor,- 
and some tasty seasonals. The best of 
all Catamount's brews may be the one 
hardest to come by — the seasonal 
Christmas Ale, a rich, frothy concoc- 
tion that smart locals purchase by the 
case. 

But Catamount has competition in 
the race to regional brewer status from 
The Mountain Brewers Inc., which is 
about 20 miles west, down Route 4, in 
a former woolen mili in Bridgewater. 
Mountain Brewers has challenged — 
and by its own count surpassed — 
Catamount in production as Ver- 
mont's top micro-brewery. 

The brewery is in the old milPs base- 
ment, jokingly referred to as "the Cat- 
acombs" by Mountain Brewers Presi- 
dent Andy Pherson. Early this year, 
Mountain Brewers doubled its output 
to 14,000 barrels, according to Pher¬ 
son, and the company plans to reach 
21,000 barrels by this summer. 

Founded in 1989, The Mountain 
Brewers concoct Long Trail Ale, an 
English-style ale lighter than Cata- 


mount's, and Long Trail Light, tastier 
than average light beer. 

The Mountain Brewers beers are de- 
signed, like CatamounCs, to challenge 
European imports. "We're not any bet- 
ter than the imports," said Pherson. 
"However, we're all natural, have no 
preservatives, we're unpasteurized, 
we're fresher, and we're a dollar a six- 
pack less." 

Yermont's tiniest micro-brewery is 
run by Lawrence Miller, owner and 
founder of Otter Creek Brewing in 
Middlebury, which tumed out 700 bar¬ 
rels of brew in 1992. Before 1993, 
Miller sold his beer only in kegs, but 
there is now a bottling linę in his 
bright yellow building on Exchange 
Street. He malces a German-style beer 
that stands apart from the British-in- 
spired craftings of the other two brew- 
eries. 

His Copper Ale, the only beer he 
produces year round, has a tangy Ger¬ 
man twist, but his seasonals are morę 
exciting: a fantastic Summer Wheat 
Ale, for example — refreshing, with a 
nice lemony 'zing' to it. Locals at 
Woody's Restaurant on Otter Creek 
can be seen ąuaffing it by the golden 
pintful. 

With a bottling linę, Miller hopes to 
distribute around the State. "People 
are very receptive to the beers," he 
said. "Even the odd beers. The wheat 
beer is something very different from 
anything anybody's had." 

In addition to the three micro-brew- 
eries, Vermont has three brew pubs 
where beer is brewed and then sold to 
customers on the premises. Greg Noo- 
nan and Bill Mares are the founding fa- 
thers of Vermont's brew pubs. Noo- 
nan, a veteran home brewer, is co- 
owner (with his wife, Nancy) of the 
Vermont Pub and Brewery in Burling¬ 
ton. In 1987 he asked Mares, a home 
brewer and State legislator from 
Burlington, to sponsor the legislation 
that madę Vermont's brew pubs possi- 
ble. 

The legislative problem Mares faced 
stemmed from State laws passed at the 
repeal of prohibition — laws to pro- 
hibit "tie-houses" or brewery-owned 
bars. This action was designed to avoid 
the beer-selling situation in England, 
where breweries own most of the pubs. 
"There are several ways to skin a leg- 
islative cat," said Mares. "What we did 
was to allow a manufacturer to have a 
retail license." Thus, in 1988, brew 
pubs became a reality in Vermont. 

The Noonans' Yermont Pub and 
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Brewery tapped its first beer the same 
year, brewing and serving as many as 
15 types of beer annually sińce. Their 
beers sport names like Burly Irish Ale, 
Dogbite Bitter and Grand Slam Base¬ 
ball Beer, a summer brew. It's no use 
describing the beer — it's all mouth- 
watering: Burly Irish, a brown ale, is 
the most popular, but the variety, from 
dark porter to light beer, appeals to 
everyone. Seasonals are also delicious, 
especially Weizen (a wheat beer) and 
0'Fest (an Octoberfest beer). 

But then seasonal variety is one of 
the best things about smali breweries. 
Or, as Catamount's Davis puts it, "the 
whole micro-brewing movement is 
not so much a ąuestion of size, as it 
has to do with returning variety to the 
marketplace." 

Speaking of variety: Slop Bucket 
Brown Ale, Duck's Breath Bitter, and 
Dead Horse India Pale Ale are some of 
the house brews at McNeilPs Brewery 
(formally Dewey's Alehouse), one of 
two brew pubs in Brattleboro. Mc¬ 
NeilPs owners, Ray and Holiday Mc- 
Neill, started brewing in 1991. Their 
beer is tangy, malty, and dangerously 
smooth — something like a milkshake 
— with that "fresh bread" taste. 

When the long wooden tables in 
their Bavarian-style alehouse filled up 
with patrons, the McNeills ąuickly 
found out how popular this taste is: 
"We opened with what we thought 
would last us for three weeks," said 
McNeill. "It lasted six days." Holiday 
McNeill said the decision to become 
brewers was partially economic: "We 
couldn't [always] get the beer we 
wanted," she said. "By the time it got 
to us it wasn't fresh, was $200 a keg, 
and had been through four middlemen 
who jacked the price up." 

YermonPs other brew pub calls it- 
self the Latchis Grill and Windham 
Brewery. It is in the basement of Brat- 


tleboro's Latchis Hotel, a beige art 
deco building on Main Street. Spero 
Latchis is a wry man who introduces 
himself as "president of the Latchis 
Corporation — and assistant brewer!" 
His chief brewer is John Korpita, a for- 
mer home brewer introduced to 
Latchis by Greg Noonan. 

The Windham Brewery 
makes Ruby Brown Ale and a 
tasty, hoppy brew known as 
Moonbeam Pale Ale. Its 
Whetstone Golden Lager is a 
smooth yet lively beer with a 
little taste of honey. For those 
who thirst for something non- 
alcoholic, Windham Brewery 
Root Beer is truły phenome- 
nal — sweet and bubbly, with 
a root beer flavor that does 
somersaults around your 
tongue. 

The brewery was designed 


As brewmaster at Brattle¬ 
boro's Windham Brewery, 

John Korpita is on top of 
things, especially aleś, lagers, 
and a great root beer. Left, 
Holiday and Ray McNeill of 
McNeill's Brewery in Brattle¬ 
boro, makers ofDuck's Breath 
Bitter and Dead Horse Pale 
Ale. Opposite page, The Moun- 
tain Brewers' Jim Negomir 
serues up samples in 
Bridgewater. 
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A BeerTrek 


Catamount Brewing Company, 58 

South Main Street, White River Junction; 
tel. 296-2248. Brewers ot Catamount 
Gold, Amber, Porter, Bock, and season- 
als Octoberfest and Christmas Ale. Exit 
Interstate 91 into White River Junction, 
and head for downtown. Proceed 
through the business district, and Cata¬ 
mount is on your left, opposite the 
American Legion Hall. Tours and tast- 
ings. Catamount is sold in restaurants, 
bars and Stores in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Washington, D.C. 
Brewery storę hours: Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 

The Latchis Grill and Windham 
Brewery, 6 Fiat Street, Brattleboro; tel. 
254-4747 or 254-6300. Year round 
brews: Ruby Brown Ale, Moonbeam 
Pale Ale, and Whetstone Golden Lager, 
plus various seasonals, all available only 
at the Latchis Grill. Drive south on Main 
Street, past Elliot Street to Fiat Street. 

The Latchis Hotel and Theatre is on the 
right. The grill and brewery are in the 
basement, entered off Fiat Street. The 
restaurant is open daily, 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. The bar is 
open 11:30 a.m.-l 2 a.m. daily. Tours, 
Thurs., 6 p.m. 


Greg Noottan, father of Vermont's brew 
pitbs, at his Burlington pub. 

McNeilFs Brewery, Elliot Street, Brat¬ 
tleboro; tel. 254-2553. Brewers of 
Duck’s Breath Bitter, Dead Horse India 
Pale Ale, Nut Brown Ale, Pay Day Beer, 
Exterminator Doppelbok, Bohemian Pils, 
Bucksnort Barley Winę, and morę, all 
available only on the premises. From In¬ 
terstate 91 take Exit 3 and drive south on 
Main Street into downtown Brattleboro. 


Turn right onto Elliot Street. McNeilFs is 
a quarter-mile down on the left, across 
from the Brattleboro Fire Station. Open 
daily, 4 p.m. “until late!" Tours, Sat., 

Sun. 5 p.m., or by appointment for 
groups. 

The Mountain Brewers Inc., Route 4, 
Bridgewater; tel. 672-5011. Brewers of 
Long Trail Ale and Long Trail Light. The 
brewery is five miles west of Wood- 
stock, in the big Marketplace Mili, on 
your left as you drive west along the Ot- 
tauquechee River. Enterthe mili, find an 
elevator, and take it down to the brewery 
in the basement. Tours and free sam- 
ples. Mountain Brewers beer is sold in 
restaurants, bars and Stores in Vermont, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, upstate New 
York and western Massachusetts. Tours 
daily, noon to 5 p.m. 

Otter Creek Brewing Inc., 74 Ex- 

change Street, Unit 1, Middlebury; tel. 
388-0727 or (800) 473-0727. Brewers 
of Copper Ale and various seasonals. 
Take Route 7 north, out of downtown 
Middlebury. After one mile, turn left on 
Exchange Street. The brewery will be in 
the second of two yellow aluminum 
buildings on your left, a mile down the 
road. Tours and free samples. 
Otter Creek is sold on tap and in 
bottles. Tours: Fri. 4-6 p.m. or 
by appointment. 

The Vermont Pub and Brew¬ 
ery, College and St. Paul 
streets, Burlington; tel. 865- 
0500. Brewers of Burly Irish 
Ale, Dogbite Bitter, Vermont 
Smoked Porter, and seasonals, 
all available only on the prem¬ 
ises. From Interstate 89, take 
Route 2 west (Main Street) 
down the hill into Burlington, 
turn right just past City Hall Park onto St. 
Paul St. The pub and brewery are one 
błock up on your left. Open daily 11 a.m.- 
1 a.m. Tours, Wed. 8 p.m., Sat. 4 p.m. 

• 

To taste beers from Vermont and 
around the Northeast, try the Sugarbush 
Brewers Festival, to be held September 
18-19 at Sugarbush South Ski Area in 
Warren from noon to 6 p.m. each day. 
For morę information, cali (800) 53- 
SUGAR. 


by Noonan, who knew Korpita from a 
beer club. Noonan also helped brew 
Windham's first three batches in the 
spring of 1991. "Then he turned us 
loose," said Korpita. This sort of coop- 
eration is common among yermont's 
brewers. Noonan, the author of Brew¬ 
ing Lager Beer, also advised Miller in 
founding Otter Creek. McNeill ap- 
prenticed at Catamount. The brewers 
gather for tastings or openings, and of- 
ten compare notes by phone. "It's a 
good business to be in at this point be- 
cause of that feeling — relaxed and 
open, not worried about people trying 
to cut you off/' said Latchis. 

Yet, as Catamount's Davis notes, "It 
is a business." Davis left Catamount 
in 1991 to become an associate pro- 
ducer of the Vermont film Where the 
Rivers Flow North. He is now the 
deputy commissioner for economic de- 
velopment for the State of Vermont. 
"Catamount is a smali entrepreneurial 
business," he said. "Now Fm trying to 
worlc, not with one such company, but 
with many of them." 

There is only so much beer that can 
be sold, though. It follows that some 
animosity exists between brewers who 
compete in the same market. Cata¬ 
mount and Mountain Brewers refer to 
each other cordially — but guardedly. 
Miller was refused a tour by The 
Mountain Brewers when he told them 
he was planning Otter Creek. The 
folks at the Windham Brewery have 
yet to taste the McNeills' beers, even 
though they live in the same town. 
"The word is, Tm not welcome," said 
Latchis. 

yermont's entrepreneurial and crafts 
traditions are bound to foster new 
breweries. The farsighted will gingerly 
elbow a place at the golden tap with 
the others. But the brewery business is 
not for dreamers. 

"Homebrewers have the hardest 
time," said Mares. "They are almost 
too enamored of beer, and forget that 
brewing is a business." 

Noonan agrees. "A romantic busi¬ 
ness," he said, "that reąuires a lot of 
hard work. But you do it because you 
love it, like living in Vermont." 

And for the rest of us, the brewers' 
love affair with fermented grains has 
madę the Green Mountains a paradise 
for the thirsty man or woman. 


Chris Sariego is a documentary filmmaker 
and freelance writei who lives in Essex 
Junction. 
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A Gardening Legend 

The Practical, Fertile and Joyful Mind of Yermont s 
Major Horticultural Expoi1 



By Eliot Tozer 
Photographed by 
Paul O. Boisyert 


I f Dick Raymond isn't the most famous gardener in the country, he 
should be. He has sold morę than 2,000,000 books on vegetables and 
vegetable gardening and lectured in almost every State in the union. 
His television series, The Joy of Gardening, videotaped in 1980, is 
still running on stations around the country. 

And a film on his home garden, Food: Will There Be Enoughł, has been 
shown around the world by the U.S. Information Service. 

Dick is a bred-in-the-bone Yermonter who learned how to raise vegeta- 


bles 50 years ago in his father's vegetable 
patch and sińce then has adopted or de- 
veloped scores of tricks that almost guar- 
antee the best crops at the lowest cost. 
Although he knows what works, he is 
ąuick to confess that he doesn't always 
know why. "My Ph.D.," he says, "stands 
for Practical Horticulture Degree." 

Morę important, he has dedicated his 
life to telling others how to get the most 
from the least, and have fun doing it. He 
believes that "You're not truły educated 


if you can't raise your own food." 

Growing and telling have madę him 
richer than he ever dared dream back in 
the Depression days. Today, he owns 55 
acres of farmland in North Ferrisburgh, 
including the house where he was born 
and, just across the road, the house where 
his teacher lived. His own home, com- 
plete with indoor swimming pool, looks 
out over his nine-hole golf course. 

Ali are within a couple of hundred feet 
of each other and only a couple of hun- 
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RAYMONDS 
RULES 

'When you get up, if 
you say it’s going to be a 
great day, it will be. 

• Knowing you can do some- 
thing for yourself gives you a great 
sense of security. 

America is going to have to learn to 
live by lower standards. 

If you’re smart, you accept life. 

I never take on something unless I 
know I can succeed. 

In every person, there s a little bit of 
country. 

A garden is the most joyful thing in 
good times and the most important 
in bad times. 


dred yards from what used to be the town's 
one-room schoolhouse. He is the picture of sat- 
isfaction when he says, "It's nice to live where 
you have all your roots." 

As the youngest of nine children, with a 
hard-working father and a Stern, deeply reli- 
gious mother, he leamed early the lessons that 
madę him what he is today. He remembers 
running to school to start the fire in the wood 
stove on cold mornings. "If the temperaturę 
didn't reach 68 degrees by eight o'clock," he 
says, "I didn't get paid." He was seven years 
old. 

He remembers walking five miles to high 
school in Vergennes and, after classes, setting 
pins in a bowling alley until 11 p.m. "On a 
good night," he says, "I could make $2.50." 

It was a backbreaking Schedule and it hurt 
his grades. "I did O.K. in math," he says. "It 
was my favorite subject, but I flunked Eng- 
lish." He quit school after the eighth grade and 
went to work for the H.P. Hood & Sons dairy 
at the collection station in North Ferrisburgh. 
In three months, he was assistant manager, 
with three people working under him. 

"My Dad didn't have any money," he says, 
"but we weren't poor. He worked at a dairy 
farm and they let him live rent-free and paid 
him in milk and firewood plus 
$10 a week. He never had a dri- 
ver's license, never owned a car. 
At Christmas, he madę our 
toys." 

And he taught his children 
how to grow vegetables. When 
he sent Dick into the field be- 
hind a two-horse team to drag a 
weeder across the corn rows and 
Dick protested that the weeder 
would puli up the corn as well as 
the weeds, his father pointed out 
that yegetables have a taproot 
and stand firm,- weeds are shal- 
low-rooted and puli up easily. 
Years later, Dick used the same 
principle to develop a flexible- 
tined rake he sells as the In-Row 
Weeder. 

"My mother put up 2,000 
ąuarts of fruit and yegetables 
every year. We bought flour by 
the barrel and she baked beans 
and brown bread and madę white bread every 
Saturday. No running water then, and no elec- 
tricity. Just candlelight. It madę us a closer 
family." 

An Indian taught him how to fish. Don't 
think like a fisherman, he said, think like a 
fish. If it's cold, go where the fish go to get 
warm. If it's windy, look for quiet water. "It 
works," says Dick. "I catch fish where people 
say there aren't any." 

When he was a boy, he sang while he fished; 
his favorite song and, presumably, the fishes': 
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"Sentimental Joumey." 

Today, he hunts and fishes at 
his camp in Rupert. Dick and 
longtime buddies built the lodge, 
which sleeps 13, in two days. 

There were times when there were 
13 men on the roof at once. 

Until two years ago, there was 
no electricity at the camp and 
everyone used an outhouse. "I 
think it's important for kids to 
understand what their ancestors 
went through," he says. 

There's also an outhouse at his 
home in North Ferrisburgh — in 
addition to the two bathrooms in- 
doors — but in a whimsical con- 
cession to modernity, it has cur- 
tained Windows and a mirror. 

Although he gets his deer every 
year, one with a crossbow, one 
with a rifle — and, last year, one 
with a cap-and-ball musket — he 
enjoys keeping camp, cooking and 
cleaning up, morę than hunting. 

And the boisterous camaraderie at 
the end of the day: "I like to drink, 
but I rarely drink too much." 

On March 17, 1949, Dick drove 
to Shelburne to pick up Lorraine 
Bovat. There had been a dedica- 
tion of the new addition to the 
high school that day and there 
was to be a square dance at Ver- 
gennes that night. As they were 
leaving, Lorraine's best friend, Jan 
Stewart, asked if she could come 
along. Jan says, "He thought that 
was kind of funny." 

As it turns out, it wasn't funny 
at all. Within six months, Dick 
and Jan were married. Both were 
17. 

By the time they were 24, they had had three 
daughters, Barbara, Brenda, and Bonnie, and be- 
fore the girls could pronounce rutabaga, they 
were helping their parents grow yegetables on a 
one-acre plot just down the road from where 
Dick was bom. 

Dick madę a deal. He'd buy the seed and 
help raise and harvest the crops, and Jan and 
the girls would sell the produce at a roadside 
stand. At the end of summer, the girls would 
be given a share and would choose where the 
family would go on vacation. "That madę 
them work harder the next year," he says 
briskly. 

One day, Dick had a handful of pea seed left 
over and casually threw it onto a fertile patch 
of soil, raked it in and walked away. The seeds 
germinated and even though the plants were 
crowded close together, they flourished. It was 
the beginning of what he calls the Wide Row 
Method, planting lots of seeds in wide rows in- 
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stead of a few in single file. 

The techniąue is not new. The Chinese have 
been saturation planting for centuries. It pro- 
duces good crops with less labor because the 
heavy canopy of leaves shades out many weeds 
and slows the evaporation of water from the 
soil. 

And then Lyman Wood, entrepreneur, mar¬ 
keting expert extraordinaire, and founder of 
Garden Way Associates, came into his life. It 
was 1966. 

Dick had been dealing in cattle, buying and 
selling, and hating himself for it. "In an hour," 
he says, "I would talk a farmer out of a hun- 
dred dollars, even though I knew it might have 
taken him a month to make that much. Next 
day, Td give him back fifty dollars, but that 
madę him morę eager to deal. I said to Jan, Tve 
got to get out of this, work with my hands.' " 

He answered Wood's ad in the local newspa- 
per for a mechanic, electrician, plumber, car- 


penter, and, above all, gardener. First job: take 
down the screens and put up the storm Win¬ 
dows. 

Born and bred to give fuli measure, Dick not 
only took down the screens, he washed the 
Windows, inside and out. And even though 
he'd not been asked, he washed the storm Win¬ 
dows. Wood was impressed. When he headed 
south for the winter, he gave Dick the keys to 
his house on Lakę Champlain and asked him 
to take care of it, make whatever repairs were 
needed, and send a bill whenever he wanted. 
"And," he added, "here are the keys to my van. 
Use it instead of your own car." 

Eyes shining, Dick recalls the moment. "It 
was a two-tone Chevrolet, brand new, much 
better than anything I'd ever owned. I went out 
and bought a bottle of champagne." He knew 
he had grabbed a comet by the taił. 

Lyman Wood says he never met anyone who 
(continued on page 82 ) 


Raymond swings 
into action on his 
nine-hole golf 
course. He often 
mows it himself 
and says he has 
maintained it 
organically ”to 
prove it could 
be done.” 
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Masters of 
Bass 

Hooked on the Art, 
Science, and 
Unending Pursuit of 
The Fighting Lnnker 


By Andre w L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Hanson CARROLL 


E ^hamplain was throwing one 
of its legendary fits, and not 
a sail was in sight. The froth- 
ing, roiling water was de- 
serted, except for a streamlined bass 
boat containing Jeff Bitcom, Ray 
Sprano, and one soaked and shivering 
writer, who had badly misjudged where 
a story about Vermont bass fishermen 
would take him. 

Trout fishing may get most of the 
glory, but many anglers like nothing 
better than going after feisty small- 
mouth and largemouth bass in Ver- 
mont's innumerable lakes and ponds. 
To capture this angling angle, I had set 
out to profile tournament bass fisher¬ 
men, a hardcore species totally hooked 
on the sport. 

The catch was in underestimating 


what // hardcore ,/ 
meant. It meant 
getting up at 4 a.m. 
to get to Chimney 
Point on Lakę 
Champlain in Ad- 
dison County to 
meet Sprano and 
Bitcom in the pre- 
dawn darkness. It meant spending 
seven wet and miserable hours sitting 
in an open boat in the pouring rain on a 
bay in the lakę. And now, it meant be- 
ing trapped in a fierce south gale in Bit- 
com's 20-foot bass boat, whose sides 
were barely a foot above water, whose 
motor had just conked out, and whose 
drift was taking it toward the Cuisinart 
of waves and rocks on the Vermont 
shore. Instead of a story on bass fishing, 


it was like a script for an episode of 
Rescue 911. 

"Even if these boats totally fili up 
with water, they still float," said Bit¬ 
com reassuringly, as he tried again to 
start the motor. 

Given the circumstances, this only 
increased my concern. The lakę was 
sending five-foot rollers sweeping down 
on the boat, spitting gray froth. Bitcom 
was crouched perilously in the nose of 
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Bass fishermen gather at Lakę Champlain's Chimney Point for the start of a toumament; 

top, a boat takes off at high speed to be first at a faoorite fishing spot. 


the rolling vessel, trying to swap bat- 
teries, hoping that a stronger jolt might 
restart the motor, which had been 
swamped by a big wave. Bitcom is a 
sturdy, balding fellow with a sense of 
humor. When he's not fishing, he's the 
Caledonia County sheriff ('Tm in a 
growth industry," he likes to joke). He 
was not joking now. Instead he looked 
worried. Not, however, for the obvious 
reasons, namely that our options 


seemed to be to sinic or swim, and that 
his expensive fiberglass bass boat could 
be shredded like coleslaw along the 
shore. No, Bitcom was worried because 
he and Sprano had only half an hour to 
make it back for the tournament 
weigh-in. 

Welcome to the world of serious bass 
fishermen. Serious as in every week¬ 
end, June through October. As in 
$ 20 , 000 -plus boats and the pickups and 


trailers to haul them, hundreds of dol- 
lars in fishing lures, thousands in fish¬ 
ing rods and reels. As in getting up at 2 
a.m. to go to tournaments and getting 
back home after dark, and then doing 
the same thing the next day. As in 
heading into the teeth of a gale because 
you have a bunch of fish that have to 
meet a deadline. 

After switching batteries back and 
forth to no avail, Bitcom tried the en- 
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of incentive for competition. But hang 
around a bass tourney for very long, 
and what you hear is not talk of money, 
but of the joys of bass fishing. 

"The allure is simple: Iris your string 
being pulled by a nice, four-pound 
bass," says Andy St. Marie, a Barre 
pharmacist whose name is artistically 
hand-lettered on the bow of his boat. 

Waiting in linę to get to the boat 
ramp at Chimney Point, St. Marie 
wasn't shy about asserting that bass 
have the edge over trout as gamę fish. 
"No contest," he says. It is a claim one 
hears again and again, often from for- 
mer trout fishermen. Bitcom, once a 
trout angler, readily agrees with St. 
Marie. 

"Tharis all I ever did was fly fish," he 
says. "But I started bass fishing a few 
years ago and all I do now is bass fish." 

Bass thrive in almost every pond, 
lakę and river in Vermont. Trout are 
finicky about habitat and reąuire cold 
water, but hardy bass are happy in 
everything from rocky shores to weeds 
and lily pads, and find tepid shorelines 
to their liking. Two- and three- 
pounders abound, and there's always 
the chance of hooking monsters like 
the State record fish: a 10-pound, 4- 
ounce largemouth taken in Lakę Dun- 
more, and the 6-pound, 12-ounce 
smallmouth caught in Lakę Cham- 
plain. 

The prospect of such lunkers drives 
bass tournament fishermen to almost 
incomprehensible lengths. Bass fishing 
as Sprano, Bitcom and their compatri- 
ots practice it is an all-out assault, with 
about as much in common with "goin' 
fishin'" as Operation Desert Storm had 
with a boy scout jamboree. They con- 
duct this bass blitz from glittery "high- 
performance fishing platforms," distin- 
guished from humdrum boatdom by 
their special design, rugged construc- 
tion, safety features, big motors and as- 
tronomical prices. The boats are 
eąuipped with digital readout fish find- 
ers, beeping depth gauges, electric 
trolling motors, several batteries, piv- 
oting fishing seats, and water wells for 
storing fish live. To catch the fish, 
masters of bass bring along an awe- 
some tackle-box arsenał containing a 
mind-boggling collection of day-glow 
plastic night crawlers, jigs and gaudy, 
fluorescent and downright bizarre- 
looking lures with lips and propellers, 
flanges and skirts that wobble and wig- 
gle and make noise in the water. All 
are supposedly irresistible to bass. And 
to ensure no fishing time is lost, the 


Rai / Sprano and catch; tournament fishermen weigh in their bass , 
then release them. 


ginę again and it mysteriously coughed 
to life. He began coaxing his boat south 
to Chimney Point, throttling back the 
motor atop each crest to level the bow 
and keep the engine from submerging. 
Up front, where he had volunteered to 
sit for weight, Sprano hung on for dear 
life. With something between a smile 
and a grimace etched on his face, he 
bounced like a rag doli on a child's 
knee, his back absorbing the shock of 
each collision with a wave. Eventually, 
the vicious roller coaster ride subsided 
as the lee of Chimney Point tamed the 
waves, and Bitcom finally pulled his 
boat into the bay with minutes to 
spare. He and Sprano had six nice bass, 
good enough for fifth place out of 20 
boats entered. 

Tournament bass fishing, a growing 
phenomenon in Vermont, already at- 
tracts a huge audience across the U.S., 
with televised coverage and big-money 
prizes. Devotees like Sprano, a Milton 
contractor with wavy hair and a mous- 


tache, say it is "an addiction worse 
than drugs." 

Sprano should know about the lure 
of fishing. He is president of the Ver- 
mont Bass Federation, an organization 
of six Bass Masters clubs and 130 mem- 
bers formed in 1991. Bitcom is vice 
president. By holding sanctioned tour- 
naments following certain rules (such 
as no nets, no live bait), competitors 
amass points that ąualify them for re- 
gional toumaments and a shot at enter- 
ing national competitions. This is 
what Sprano dreams of: Prizes there 
can be morę than $200,000. Local tour- 
naments such as the one at Chimney 
Point will pay about $800 to the win- 
ner, returning most of the entry fees 
($50 or morę per person) as prizes. And 
there is usually a "lunker" pool for the 
biggest fish. 

Considering the fees, the cost of gas 
for boat and car, and the extensive in- 
yestment in eąuipment, the cash prizes 
and ąualifying points make for plenty 
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anglers dash between fishing spots as 
fast as their fancy boats can take them. 

On this day, the battle plan for 
Sprano and Bitcom is to head for a fa- 
vorite bay about 15 miles up the lakę 
— a short jaunt by tournament stan- 
dards. At exactly 7 a.m., after a finał 
briefing is delivered to the boats gath- 
ered in a circle, the competitors leave 
in orderly fashion, according to num- 
bers drawn from a hat. Actually, 
// leave ,/ is an understatement. "Blast 
off" might be morę accurate. In sec- 
onds, BitconTs boat is flying up the 
lalce at nearly fuli throttle, vaulting 
from wave top to wave top in the early 
morning chop. It is a bucking bronco 
ride at 40 miles per hour, a race to gain 
first rights to a favored spot. 

"You get into this mindset that 
somebody's going to get there before 
you, but 70 percent of the time there's 
nobody following you/ 7 Bitcom says 
over the whine of the engine, looking 
nervously over his shoulder from time 
to time. Actually, the real concern is 
getting there at all; tournament fisher- 
men sometimes get carried away — lit- 
erally. 

Sprano once loaned his boat to a cou- 
ple of fishermen who both fell out after 
hitting a big wave. Fortunately neither 
was hurt. This is why Bitcom wears a 
lanyard with a pług that goes into an 
automatic engine shutdown device. If 
he goes overboard, the pług is pulled, 
killing the motor. 

Once they arrive, Bitcom and Sprano 
almost immediately have lines in the 
water. They are freąuent fishing part- 
ners because many toumaments have a 
team format. They love the sport; to 
them it is part science, part art. 

"You really want to he good at this, 
you go out and study a bass from the 
day he's born until the day he dies," 
Sprano says. "If you want to be a Pro¬ 
fessional, you've got to study the wa¬ 
ter, the lakę, the weather, the currents, 
the structure of the bottom. But it's 
also an art, no ąuestion." 

Bitcom is what Sprano jokingly calls 
a "pig and jig man," sińce he fishes 
pork strips on a sinking jig, dropping it 
down into holes in the weeds where 
big bass hide. It reąuires subtlety and a 
good feel for the linę. Sprano spends his 
time casting, "just trying to cover wa¬ 
ter" alerting the fish and drawing them 
in. The two methods complement each 
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In the early 1900’s 

Mr. Bishop approved the design of 
every Pendleton shirt. 
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STOP THEM BEFORE YOU GET HOME! 


A U IT PEST CONTROL 
GLUE TRAPS 

Protect Your Home While YoiTre Away 


• Scented traps attract pests in 
basements, garages, sheds... 
throughout your home or 
second home. 

• Mice, insects, flying or crawling, 
stick fast and firmly to traps. 

• Effective for months and provide 
multiple catches pertrap. 



Available in 
packages of 12 or 72 

12 for $17.99-72 for $59.99 

Add $3.50 for postage and handling. 

Send check or money order or cali 1-800-645-5110 
Credit Card Orders Accepted 
BIND-IT CORPORATION 

150 Commerce Drive, Hauppauge, NY 11788 
Producers of Professional Glue Traps 
For Over 10 Years. 
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Vermont Fishing...over 5,000 miles of 
elear, clean streams and 280 unspoiled 
lakes. Pick from trout, salmon, bass, 
northern pikę, walleyes and other 
species. 

The Vermont Guide to Fishing is a 

where-to-go map of the State with fish 
charted for each body of water. For 
your FREE Guide To Fishing and other 
angling information cali or write: 

Vermont Fish & Wildlife 

Waterbury, VT 05676 
802-244-7331 
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MASTERS OF BASS 


other well, at least in theory. But after 
an hour, their catch is zero. 

"What is going on, Raymond? ,, says 
Bitcom. 

"I don't know," says Sprano. 

The two fish intensely, exchanging 
lures along with occasional banter but 
never taking a break, fishing even as 
they munch donuts and swig coffee. 
Cast, reel in, cast again. Toss the jig 
over, puli it up, toss it over. This is 
hardly good ol' boy fishing, with beer 
and sun bathing: Tournament fishing 
is a serious business. But it's not hu- 
morless. When Sprano snags a rock, 
Bitcom gibes, // Can , t get his head up?" 

After nearly an hour and a half, Bit¬ 
com latches onto a chunky bass, their 
first, and immediately throws over an 
orange float to mark the spot. For a 
moment, the sheer joy and excitement 
of fishing splash to the surface. Bitcom 
rapidly hauls in the fish, tossing it into 
the live well. "Bass are lazy. Basically, 
they wait and ambush their food," he 
says. Then he's swiftly back in the bow 
looking for number two. (The tourna¬ 
ment limit is 10.) 

If this passionate piscine pursuit 
with all its costly high-tech gear can, at 
times, seem a freshwater version of 
Captain Ahab after Moby Dick, there 
are some differences. For one thing, all 
the bass are brought back alive, 
weighed and then released. And while 
Ahab had no perspective on his folly, 
bass fishermen have: They know 
they're hooked as much as the fish, 
mesmerized by the gamę of patient an- 
ticipation followed — eventually — by 
a sudden jolt on the linę. 

When it begins to pour, Bitcom and 
Sprano don foul weather gear, but their 
mood stays fair. "This'11 be good for 
the smallmouth fishing," Bitcom says 
enthusiastically. "They like this. The 
nastier the better." BitconTs mood 
changes when a big bass grabs his jig 
and then spits it out. He is beside him- 
self for not setting the hook in time. By 
aftemoon, their catch is only four bass, 
and some big pickerel they , ve tossed 
back. Such are the vagaries of fishing; 
"pre-fishing" the day before — testing 
the waters, so to speak — Sprano 
caught dozens. As for the vagaries of 
the weather, the fishermen are getting 
soaked. "Gotta pay your dues," says 
Bitcom to no one in particular. "Could 
have been worse. Could be snowing," 


says Sprano cheerfully. Tournament 
fishermen seem to be nothing if not 
cheerful and patient. 

Those who go on the tournament 
Circuit know each other well. They 
spend their summers together, fishing 
yagabonds who trailer to lakes like 
Dunmore, Hortonia, and Bomoseen 
and up and down the shores of Cham- 
plain. It is a friendly fraternity, and 
even has a few women members, such 
as Ann Michaud of Milton, a 10-year 
yeteran who started fishing with her 
husband. "He took me out when we 
were dating, and that was it," she said, 
looking weary after spending a pleas- 
ant, sunny, but fruitless day at a tour¬ 
nament on weedy Lakę Hortonia in 
south-central Vermont. "I've been up 
sińce 12:30," she explained. "There are 
some nights I don't sleep at all." 

Despite the intense competition, the 
fishermen leam from each other, shar- 
ing tips and honing their skills and 
their repartee during long days in the 
boats. "Your back gets tired, but I don't 
get bored. I would go fishing every 
day," said Leonard Kenyon of Hunting¬ 
ton, who was Sprano's fishing partner 
on Lakę Hortonia. Nearby, Jim Edel¬ 
man of Milton and Joe Kenyon of Rut¬ 
land were joking about the lunar charts, 
which promised good fishing between 
noon and 12:30. It was good indeed for 
catching weeds, but not much else. 
Edelman shrugged. It's all part of the 
uncertainty — luck or the lack of it — 
that makes fishing so interesting. 

Although their fanaticism about 
fishing seems unbounded, those who 
belong to bass clubs also become con- 
servationists involved in preserving the 
fish and their habitat. "We've had tour- 
naments when we caught 50 to 60 fish 
— and released 100 percent of them," 
Edelman noted. 

"All we want to do is catch bigger 
bass next year," he said. "Nobody ever 
catches a 10-pounder if you don't throw 
back a five." 


Andrew L. Nemethy lives and fishes in 
Adamant. 

If You Go 

For information on tournament bass 
fishing in Vermont, contact Jeff Bit¬ 
com, P.O. Box 422, St. Johnsbury, VT 
05819; tel. 748-2692. 
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Distinctive Canoe 



Daytrips on the Batten Kill and 
Inn-to-Inn tours throughout 
Vermont, Canada & Costa Rica 

BattenKill Canoe Ltd 

Historie Rte 7A, Arlington VT 05250 
802.362.2800 or 800.421.5268 

Cali Jor our free 20 page color hrochare 
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Visit the 
Yillages 
of Historie 
Route 7A 


The Arlington Ga Hery s 

NORMAN ROCKWELL 

K X II IB I I I O \ 


W herc Norman RoekwcIPs models arc your hosts 


HUNDREDSOFEXAMPLES 
OF ROCKWELL S PRINTED 
WORKS ON DISPLAY 


Open every day 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

GIFT SHOP SALE 

Write or cali for free brochure (802) 375-6423 


The Arlington Ga Hery 
Arlington , VT 05250 
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Christmas 

Days 


The Spirit 
of 

Christmas 

Year-Round 


We feature Santa Collectibles by American Artists 
• Showcase Dealer for Snów Villagc and Heritage 
Village • Glass Ornaments by Radko • Carolers by 
Byers’ Choice • Lizzie High® & Annalee Dolls 
• Cats Meow Village 
Musie Boxes • Nativity Sets • Tree Tops 
Unusual Ornaments • Gifts for Ali Seasons 
Historie Rt.7A between Manchester & Arlington 
Open daily 9:30-5:30 • (802) 362-2516 
AmEx / Visa / MC / Discover 
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The Chocolate Barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combmed with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shafts- 
bury. (802) 375-6928. 
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Yisit the Vermont that lives in your imag- 
ination... The vi!lages of Historie Route 7A 
provided a backdrop against which i Ilustrator 
Norman Rockwell could say, “Vermont is 
inspiration to my work.” He chose this area to 
settle in from 1939-1953, residing in two dif- 
ferent homes on the banks of the famous 
Battenkill. 

The same special world that surrounded 
Rockwell still exists very much unchanged for 
visitors to explore today. Picturesque farmland, 
covered bridges over meandering rivers, scenie 
bike routes, wilderness hiking paths, four spired 
churches, country roads lined with wildflowers, 
and boundless natural beauty are here. 

This year the Chamber of Commerce will 
sponsor a celebration of their early history with 
“Ethan Allen Days.” Arlington was home to 
Ethan and Ira Allen, the Green Mountain Boys. 
Roasts, a paradę, a historie battle reenaetment, 
an Early American crafts fair and other commu- 
nity sponsored events will highlight the week- 
end-long festivities, June 18-20, 1993. 

August 14 and 15. 1993, the Chamber 
presents its annual Arts and Crafts Fair at the 
Recreation Park on Route 7A. Over 65 vendors 
display their wares in the midst of the beauty of 
Arlington’s surrounding mountains. For infor- 
mation contact the Chamber at (802) 375-2800. 

We invite you to bring the Vermont that 
lives in your imagination to life. You'll have an 
“illustration in your own memory to treasure 
forever.” 


To Manchester 
Christmas • II 
Days 

ARLINGTON 



Chocolate Barn • 


To Bennington 


Enjoy an elegant Victorian Inn 
with antique-filled guest rooms, candlelight 
dining, award-winning cuisine, 
and country hospitality. 



“One of Southern Vermont’s Special Places” 

Sandee and Bob Ellis, Innkeepers 

Historie Rt. 7A, Arlington, Vermont 05250 
800-443-9442 802-375-6532 
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EAST ARLINGTON 
ANTIQUES CENTERS 

0ver 125 dealers displaying in 
two separate historie buildings. 
Nestled in Currier & Iues style uillage. 

Post Office Bldg. Old Movie Theatre 
Old Mili Road Mapie Street 

802-375-9607 802-375-6144 
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■503)00 candles 
]l]Tp from all 
over the 
( world. 

V V You can 
even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1 - 800 - 772-3759 
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Old fashioned ethics 
- modem servlce. 
Let us assist you in 
findlng your special 
place In Vermont. 
Why drive further 
for the vacation or 
retlrement home of 
your dreams? 


Seroinff the Arlington 
area sińce 1069 


Historie Route 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 
802/375-2208 
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Jas. Becker 

CABINETMAKER 


Hanci madę custom, reproduction, 
and original design furniture 
crafted in a variety of woods 
and finishes to suit your 
needs and desires. 


Jas Becker Cabinetmaker, Inc. 
A Street P.O. box 802 
Wilder, Vermont 05088 
802 295-7004 


Brochure Available 
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Take a scenie ride to Trailside Gallery, high in the 
Green Mountains. Watch watercolorist 
Al Friedman at work and browse his gallery 
of paintings and prints. Located north of Rutland 
in Chittenden. Follow signs to Mountain Top Inn. 

Hours: Thursday Box 57, Chittenden, 

through Monday 10 to 3 VT 05737 

or by chance. (802) 483-6058 

Cali or Write for a Free Brochure of Limited Edition Prints 
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Great and Smali Creations 

Limited edition signed sculptures by 
Nancy E. Schade 
Art, an essential. 


Angora Goat 



2 l /i"h x 4Vi"w available in Cast Bronze $395 
and Bronze filled Poły mer $115 ppd 
in VT, add 5% tax (allow 1 month for bronze) 
Money order or Visa/MC Telephone 802-472-5471. 
We will gladly respond to inquiries, commissions 
for custom garden sculptures or busts. 

Write Nancy E. Schade 
RD#1 Box 1141 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
Studio open 
by appoint- 
ment. 
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A GARDENING LEGEND 

(continued from page 75) 


knew morę about country living — 
digging wells, getting rid of termites, 
hunting wild turkey — than Dick Ray¬ 
mond. He soon discovered that Dick 
was "one of the most creative men I'd 
ever met." 

When he asked Dick if he'd trade his 
tiller for the Garden Way machinę 
Wood was promoting, Dick said, 
"Surę. I'm a cattle dealer," and added, 
"But I wouldn't use it." 

Wood fumed, the only time Dick 
has ever seen him "stirred up," and 
asked why. Dick said, "Because it 
doesn't do what you say it will." Dick 
redesigned the tiller, slowing down the 
rotation speed of the tines so they 
would take smaller bites — "I learned 
that from using a small-toothed cross- 
cut saw when I 
was a boy" — and 
reducing the ratę 
of travel over the 
ground. It im- 
proved the tiller's 
performance and 
the manufacturer 
still uses his de¬ 
sign, he says. 

Could Dick de¬ 
sign a big garden 
cart that would 
carry a ladder, ma- 
neuver stairs, and 
go through door- 
ways? Wood asked. 

He could, and did, 
the Big & Easy. It's 
still on the market. 

But Wood saw 
that Dick's great- 
est talent was his 
ability to reach out 
and touch the lives 
of others, especially his ability to in- 
spire them to make gardens. And gar- 
deners need rototillers. 

Wood had been selling tillers by 
mail — an earthshaking concept when 
he introduced it — but now he began 
opening retail Stores around the coun¬ 
try. Near most of them Dick madę a 
vegetable garden to use in teaching, 
and became the king of show-and-tell. 

In Atlanta, he taught his students 
how to make raised beds by simply 
raking the top two or three inches of 
soil into a long mound, then flattening 
the top so the mound was about the 
width of a rake. Raised beds drain bet- 


ter and warm up faster in the spring. 

Dick says, "In Atlanta, they usually 
plant on Good Friday. On Good Friday, 

I invited my class to come and help 
me harvest. We had planted during the 
third week in January. We worked 
with rubber boots on because there 
was standing water between the raised 
beds." 

Teaching strangers was not always 
easy. In Oregon, a whippersnapper in 
the back of the room called out, 
"When you goin' to give us the pitch 
for the rototiller, Dick?" and Dick 
shot back, "You just gave it." 

He resents being crossed, and when 
another doubter, at a slide show in 
Florida, stood up to ask whether a 
Yankee knew enough to teach south- 
erners how to grow 
yegetables, Dick 
asked, "How many 
heads grow on a 
cabbage?" Warily, 
the challenger said 
he didn't know. 
Dick changed the 
slide and a five- 
headed cabbage 
flashed on the 
screen. Dick said, 
"The answer is five. 
Up North, we know 
how to do that." 

He laughs as he 
retells the story, 
explaining it's an 
old trick. He cuts 
out the center and 
leaves five leaves, 
each of which pro- 
duces a smali head. 

For a few years, 
he gave lectures at 
noonday seminars at the University of 
Vermont, but was forced to stop. 
"When I go to Burlington," he says, "I 
often meet former students who tell 
me I gave great lectures and ask why I 
quit." He looks pained as he says, "I 
didn't quit. They let me go because I 
didn't have a Ph.D." 

He is defensive about his lack of ed- 
ucation, but readily admits that his 
bestsellers are "85 percent ghostwrit- 
ten." He talks into a tape recorder and 
Dick Alther or Dave Schaefer, two 
longtime friends, put his insights into 
"Dick Raymond's words." 

In 1981, Wood was forced out of 


A mong Dick Raymonda books 
are Down to-Earth Natural 
Lawn Care, new this year, $16.95 
paperback, $27.95 hardbound; 
Down-to-Earth Gardening 
Know-How for the ‘ 90s , $12.95 
paperback; and his classic, Joy of 
Gardening , which has sold 
650,000 copies, $19.95 paper¬ 
back. Ali are published by Storey 
Communications, Schoolhouse 
Road, Pownal, VT 05261; tel. 
(800) 827-8673. 

And new from the fertile mind 
of Dick Raymond: a backyard 
golf gamę complete with a mapie 
club and a large rubber golf bali 
suitable for putting, pitching and 
driving. For information, contact 
Lawn Golf of Vermont Inc., Box 
17, North Ferrisburgh, VT 05473. 
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Garden Way and the company was 
split into four parts, one of which still 
manufactures the Troy-Bilt Rototiller. 
Dick stayed on for a year, then left af- 
ter negotiating a substantial severance 
package. He and Wood are partners in 
several new ventures: a non-profit pro- 
ject, Morę Gardens For a Better World; 
a television series; and Country Home 
Products. The latter sells the DR Trim- 
mer. Guess what the DR stands for. 

It is a humbling experience to walk 
the rows of Dick's home garden. In the 
spring, masses of greens stun the 
senses. There is almost no room be- 
tween rows. 

In the fali, red, orange, and yellow 
tomatoes lounge in the sun. Fat pump- 
kins, yellow sąuash, and multicolored 
gourds snuggle under broad leaves. It is 
a collage, a triumph of horticultural 
art. What does he do with the tons of 
vegetables he produces? Jan cans and 
freezes enough for themselves and 
they give the rest away. The joy is in 
the gardening. 

The bed for this year's crop was pre- 
pared last fali when he planted oats, a 
cover crop. In the spring, he tilled it 
under, thus adding precious organie 
matter to the soil. So treated, soil 
holds morę water, oxygen, and nutri- 
ents in its upper levels where plant 
roots can reach them. 

For mulch, he uses alfalfa, both 
around the plants and between the 
rows. It holds down weeds and helps 
the soil retain moisture. When he tills 
it in at the end of the season, it adds 
not only nitrogen to the soil but also 
triacontanol, a stimulant that can in- 
crease plant yield 15 per cent. 

Using cover crops, mulch, and com- 
post are routine techniąues, but he 
says, "Fm not an organie gardener, Fm 
a morganic gardener, morę organie 
than not." In his book Down-to-Earth 
Gardening Know-How for the VOs he 
recommends spreading 12 ąuarts of 5- 
10-10 or 10-10-10 fertilizer over 1,000 
sąuare feet of soil to get the plants 
started and adding a side-dressing just 
as plants begin to blossom. 

His methods have not won univer- 
sal approval. The host of another tele- 
vision series on gardening calls Dick a 
"high-input gardener," asserting that a 
properly managed garden needs the ad- 
dition of only a few micronutrients 
every other year. He also faults Dick 


for overusing the rototiller. Tilling, he 
says, introduces oxygen, which burns 
up organie matter, "like blowing on an 
ember." 

Dick is in the golden 60s now, but 
refuses to slow down. He pops out of 
bed at 4:30 a.m. every day, takes Jan to 
breakfast at the Park Cafe in Vergennes 
or the Squirrel's Nest in Bristol, places 
freąuented by "good, solid working 
people," then rushes home to work in 
the garden, or tinker with a new in- 
yention, or mow his golf course. "Jog- 
gers go by and ask me why I work so 
hard and I say, 'You're working just as 
hard as I am and you're not leaying 
any tracks.' " 

He and Jan entertain often and well. 
Last summer, they gave a spaghetti 
dinner for 160 people at the camp in 
Rupert. They hołd freąuent golf tour- 
naments for friends and score the 
matches so everybody wins some- 
thing. At the awards dinners, Dick 
malces the presentations and always 
comes up with plenty of laugh lines. 
He's so good at it he is often asked to 
be master of ceremonies at wedding 
receptions and anniyersary parties. On 
New Year's Day, streams of friends 
drop by, starting in mid-afternoon and 
continuing into the evening. 

He retires early, reading mostly 
hunting and fishing magazines before 
dropping off. He often wakes up at 
night, his mind churning. He invented 
the DR Trimmer at around 2 a.m., got 
up a little later that day and madę a 
working model out of two pizza cut- 
ters, a spring, and a bowl. 

If he had to, he could live in Atlanta 
— "It's big but you can get through it 
in a hurry" or Santa Barbara — "There 
are no tali buildings and you can grow 
strawberries year round." But anyone 
who knows Dick Raymond knows 
he'll never leave Vermont. "I love the 
24 seasons," he says, "spring, summer, 
hunting, swimming, fishing, you name 
it. Vermont's got something for every- 
body." He corrects himself. "Ver- 
mont's got everything for everybody." 

He jumps up. "I've done a lot of trav- 
eling, and the best part is coming 
home." tOo 


Eliot Tozer profiled fiddler Ron West in 
our Summer 1992 issue, and meteorolo- 
gists Mark Breen and Steve Maleski in 
Winter 1992. 


Visit 

Quechee, Yermont 


TIMBER 


YILLAGE 



ANTIQUE CENTER 
COUNTRY STORĘ 
ARTS & CRAFTS 

OPEN YEAR ROUND • 7 DAYS A WEEK 


VERMONT’S SHOPPING 
& DINING ATTRACTION 


For morę information cali or write us: 
P.O. Box 0730 Quechee, Vt. 05059 
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Being Close To Ali 
The Attractions Makes 
Us An Attraction 



1/800 - 732-4376 
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Spirited Hats • 

Shapeable, drapeable 
-designer clothing that 
likes you just the way 
you are!! At the Fat 
Hat Factory etc. . . 
you’11 find not only 
great hats "for what- 
ever shape your heads 
in," but also spirited 
one-sized separates 
"for whatever shape 
youre in!" Cali or write 
for our newest catalog. 

factory etc*...inc. 

*spirited hats... carefree clothing 
Corner Clubhouse Rd & Rte 4 Quechee, VT 05059 

( 802 ) 296-6646 
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From Brandon to Waterbury, 

Old-Fashioned Suppers with a Spectacular, Seasonal Finale 



E xcitement seek- 
ers may love the 
Fourth of July for 
the fireworks, 
but I get my lcicks at the 
strawberry festivals that 
make the Fourth a culi- 
nary feat, Vermont style. 

Held from late June 
through mid-July, straw¬ 
berry festivals are usually 
community suppers by a 
different name. There are 
a few festivals that offer 
only strawberry short- 
cake, as the Charlotte 
Grange does, or a choice 
of strawberry sundaes or 
shortcake, as they do in 
Pittsford and Worcester. 

But for the most part, 
strawberry festivals are 
ham suppers followed by 
glorious, whipped-cream- 
topped strawberry short- 
cakes. 

Cooks are aslced to con- 
tribute according to their specialties — 
Grace malces the best beans, Doris the 
best potato salad, and so on. Then a 
team of berry pickers must be assem- 
bled. Usually about a dozen people 
will pick hundreds of pounds of berries 
over the course of several mornings be- 
fore the festival. On the day of the fes- 
tival, biscuits are baked, strawberries 
washed and sliced, cream whipped, 


By Andrea Chesman 

and all the fixings of the meal are as- 
sembled. 

Having eaten all over the State, I can 
say with some authority that the folks 
at Quechee Community Church make 
the very best beans to go with their 


ham supper. They are also 
famous for their minted 
ice tea ("It's nothing un- 
usual, dear. Just brewed 
hot tea with crushed mint 
leaves. Then you add your 
sugar and lemon juice," 
says Quechee's Esther 
Bickford). It may be noth¬ 
ing special, but it surę 
beats the hot coffee and 
Kool-aid punch that many 
other places offer. 

Way up north, the tiny 
community of Belvidere 
has one of the oldest con- 
tinually run strawberry 
festivals. Now in its 39th 
year, Belvidere's festival 
offers the best piekłeś, all 
homemade, of any supper 
I sampled. The sweet and 
spicy watermelon rind 
piekłeś and bread and but- 
ters were superb, though 
last year my table grew 
quite contentious over the 
absence of mustard piekłeś. 

Belvidere also got my vote last year 
for serving the best biscuits with its 
shorteake. I know that they were also 
the freshest because as I sat outside 
the ancient community hall waiting 
for the last seating for lunch, I saw the 
designated "biscuit runner," 14-year- 
old Erie Baker, trudge from Tallman's 
Storę four doors down to the commu- 
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Visit 

the source 

for the secret of true taste. 

Stop by our Visitors' Center* and learn the secret of the cheddar 
voted "Best in the U.S.A.". From famous Cabot Vermont cheddars 
to wholesome dairy products, taste Vermont's best and see how 
they're madę. Tour the Creamery, enjoy a video about Vermont 
farm history, and browse our shop for gourmet items, crafts 
and gifts from around Vermont. Fun for every age! 

REGULAR HOURS Mon.-Sat. 8:00-4:00 
SUMMER HOURS June 15-0ct. 1 
Mon.-Sat. 8:00-4:00, Sun. 11:00-3:00 
WINTER HOURS Jan. 1 -Apr. 1 
Mon. - Sat. 9:00-3:00, Closed Wed. & Sun. 

*$ 1.00 admission per person over the age of 12. 

Cali ahead for group tours or to confirm cheese making days. 

The Cabot Creamery Wsitors' Center, Cobot, VT 05647. 

Visit us, send for our mail order catalog or stop by 
our specialty food gallery, The Cabot Annex, on 
Rt 100 in Stowe, VT. 

( 802 ) 563-2231 
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Presenting the world's finest stove... 
the legendary AGA. 


nity hall with pan after pan of warm 
biscuits. 

"Why didn't he bring them all at 
once?" I asked one of the kitchen 
ladies, as usual sticking my nose where 
it doesn't belong. 

"Why, it works out just fine this 
way," she answered. "He brings them 
up fresh from the oven while the next 
batch is baking. Timing is perfect this 
way." And Erie gets all the exercise he 
needs for the day. 

Leona Reed has been baking 
Belvidere's biscuits — some 500 of 
them — each year for the past 15. 

"You have to figurę out the recipe 
for yourself, how it should feel," con- 
fided Leona. "I guess my secret is that 
I use my hands to mix the dough. And 
to pat it out; I don't use a rolling pin ... 
I use Crisco, no sugar. Just a considera- 
tion of salt ... Lve just worked on the 
recipe for years. It's always a little dif- 
ferent. I can't say which batch is better 
than the others. But they say last year I 
really hit the nail on the head." 

I thought so, too. 

Biscuit making in Vermont, I am sad 
to say, isn't what it used to be. In fact, 
ready-made mixes rule the day. "Who 
madę the biscuits?" I asked at one din- 
ner. 

"Why, we all did, dear." 

"Did you all bakę from the same 
recipe, or did you all make your own 
special biscuits?" 

"We all used the same recipe, hon. 
It's right on the box ..." 

I don't really mind the taste of pack- 
aged-mix biscuits, it's the idea of them 
that bothers me. Still, I am happy to 
report that good old-fashioned home 
cooking flourishes at many traditional 
community suppers. 

Nowhere is that morę evident than 
at the feast set out by the Brandon 
Methodist Church. Here is a festival 
not to be missed if you love filling 
your piąte with everything from potato 
salad to macaroni and cheese, from 
Swedish meatballs to Jell-O salad, 
each dish better than the last, each one 
as good as it gets. This is the kind of 
home cooking that is easily corrupted 
with mixes and shorteuts. But in Bran¬ 
don, each dish was an original, satisfy- 
ing in a way that only genuine home 
cooking can be. After a meal like that, 
the strawberries just gild the lily. 


For nearly half a century, discerning chefs in 
Europę and Great Britain have proclaimed the 
AGA remarkably simple, yet morę rewarding 
than any stove in the world. The AGA makes 
multi-course cooking a breeze, and actually 
perfects the flavors and textures of everything 


you cook. And because it's custom assembled 
in your home in a choice of seven enameled 
colors, the AGA enhances any kitchen decor 
and tums your cooking chores into pure plea- 
sure. Find out morę about the incredible AGA, 
simply the world's finest way to cook. 


Please send me your free 16-page color brochure. 

Name__ 

Address_ 

City _ 


3063 


_ State_Zip 


.Phone 


Classic Cookers, RI>3 Box 180, Dept. 3063, Montpelier, VT 05602, 802-223-3620 
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STRAWBERRY FESTIYALS 


Recipes 

Strawberry Shortcake 

This recipe belongs to no one ; it is a dis- 
tillation of all the advice for making short¬ 
cake I have ever heard. 

8 cups sliced strawberńes 
Vą cup sugar 

2 cups all-puipose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
te teaspoon salt 

te cup solid vegetable shortening 
te cup milk 

1 cup whipping cream 

2 tablespoons sugar or mapie syrup 
te teaspoon vanilla extract 

About 1 hour before serving, stir together 
the berries and sugar. Set aside. 

Preheat the oven to 425°. Lightly grease a 
cookie sheet. 

Into a large bowl, sift the flour, baking 
powder and salt. Rub in the shortening 
with your fingertips, until it has the consis- 
tency of coarse crumbs. Add the milk all at 
once and mix until the dough just comes 
together. 

Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured 
work surface. Knead lightly about 10 times, 
sprinkling with a little flour if the dough is 
sticky. Pat the dough into a rectangle about 
te inch thick. Cut into rounds with a floured 
3-inch biscuit cutter. Place the biscuits 
close together on the cookie sheet. Bakę for 
15 to 18 minutes, until golden. 

While the biscuits cool slightly, combine 
the cream with the sweetener and vanilla 
in a chilled bowl. Whip until soft peaks 
form. 

Place each biscuit in a dessert bowl. Split 
into two layers. Spoon the berries and 
whipped cream between the layers and over 
the top. Serves 8. 

Grace Ballou's Mapie Baked Beans 

'Tve had this recipe sińce I was first mar- 
ried," Grace told me. "That was in 1936. 
My mother wasn't so handy, but Mrs. Chet 
Hood of South Royalton — she's long sińce 
gone, but she used to keep a few cows and 
we got our milk from her — she gave the 
recipe to me and I 7 ve used it ever sińce." 
These are the beans I enjoyed at the 
Quechee Strawberry Festival. 

2 pounds yellow-eye or soldier beans 
te teaspoon baking soda 

1 smali onion 

te pound salt pork 

2 cups mapie syrup 

2 tablespoons molasses 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
te teaspoon dried ginger 
te teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon salt 

Wash and sort the beans. Soak overnight 
in water to cover. 

In the moming, drain the beans, add fresh 
water to cover and parboil until the skins 
crack when you blow on them. Add the 


baking soda. The beans will foam. Skim off 
the foam and discard. 

Drain the beans, but save the cooking liq- 
uid. 

Place the onion in the bottom of a bean 
pot. Add the drained beans. Score the rind 
of the salt pork about te inch deep and place 
on top of the center of the beans. 

Combine the mapie syrup, molasses, 
mustard, ginger, pepper, and salt in a large 
Container. Stir together, then pour mixture 
over the beans. Add enough reserved cook¬ 
ing liąuid to cover the beans. 

Bakę the beans at 300° for 6 to 8 hours in 
a covered pan, adding morę liąuid as needed 
to keep the beans covered. You may want 
to place the bean pot in a larger pan in case 
it simmers over. At the end of the cooking, 
lift off the cover to brown the beans. Serves 
12 . 



Volunteers prepare berries at the an- 
nual Middletown Springs festiual. 


Classic Potato Salad 

Potato salad is the traditional accompani- 
ment to ham at summer suppers. I tried to 
get a recipe from Doris Whittemore, who 
has madę potato salad for the Pittsford 
Strawberry Festival for 35 or 40 years, but 
all she would say was that she starts with 
60 pounds of potatoes and the rest is "by 
guess and by goiły." This is my attempt to 
recreate her classic salad. 

This salad is the ąuintessential potato 
salad, better the second day than the first. 
A recipe isn't even needed, but it serves as a 
reminder that simplicity is often best. 

2te pounds potatoes, peeled and diced 
3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
2 large celery stalks, finely chopped 
te smali onion, finely chopped 
1 cup Miracle Whip 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Cook the potatoes in boiling salted water 
for about 5 minutes. Drain and combine 
with the remaining ingredients. Chill well. 
Just before serving, taste and adjust season- 
ings. Serves 8. 

Strawberry Festivals 

June 19, Dorset Strawberry Festival. 5, 

7 p.m., Cong. Church, 362-1164. 
June 20, Warren Strawberry Jubilee. 

Noon-4 p.m., United Church, 496- 
5336. 

June 23, Plymouth Strawberry Festi- 


val. 5-8 p.m., Camp Plymouth State 
Park, 672-3666. 

June 25, Waterbury Strawberry Festi- 
val. 5:30-7 p.m. Cong. Church, 244- 
6606. 

June 26, Chester Strawberry Supper. 5- 
7 p.m., Baptist Church, 875-2717. 
65th Dummerston Strawberry Sup¬ 
per. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall, 254- 
6973. Middletown Springs Straw¬ 
berry Festival. 2-4 p.m., Fiistorical 
Society. 235-2357. 

June 27, East Charlotte Strawberry 
Festival. 1-4 p.m., Grange Hall, 425- 
3453. Belvidere Strawberry Festival. 
Noon, Town Hall. 644-5074. Orwell 
Strawberry Festival. 1-4 p.m., First 
Cong. Church, 948-2333. 

July 2, Quechee Strawberry Festival 
Supper. 5:30-7:30 p.m., Comm. 
Church, 295-7941. 

July 3, Brandon Strawberry Supper. 5, 

6 , 7 p.m. United Methodist Church, 
247-6342. Pomfret Cong. Church 
Strawberry Supper. 5, 6 , 7, 8 p.m., 
Town Hall, 457-1014. 

July 4, Pittsford Strawberry Festival. 

11 a.m.-2 p.m., United Meth. 

Church, 483-2958. 

July 10, Fair Haven Strawberry Supper. 

5-7 p.m., Cong. Church, 265-8605. 

July 31, Wells Strawberry Shortcake 
Dinner. 5 p.m., Modem Woodman 
of America Bldg., 645-0027. 

August 7, East Dorset Strawberry 
Shortcake Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church, 362-2582. 

Enjoying THE Berry Season 
Year-Round 

Berry season is all too fleeting, but 
you can pack all that good taste into a 
jar. The memory of summer, evoked 
by strawberry jam on toast on morn- 
ings when the school bus comes before 
the sun rises, may be the only thing 
that gets us through the gray months. 

The best jam is jam you make your- 
self. But if standing over a hot stove 
isn't your idea of fun, let someone else 
do the cooking for you. Many pick- 
your-own farms offer limited editions 
of home-cooked jam madę from sur- 
plus berries. It's worth calling around 
during berry season to see if they have 
any jam for sale. 

Several Vermont companies offer 
jams and preserves year-round. Scott 
Holson of Vermont Jams Etc. in Pitts¬ 
ford is one of the few jam producers 
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who uses Vermont berries in season. 
Last year 1,200 pounds of Vermont 
strawberries and 1,200 pounds of Ver- 
mont raspberries went into his jams, 
some madę into simple berry jams, 
some combined with apples or 
rhubarb. His tasty jams are madę the 
old-fashioned way, without pectin or 
gelatin, just cooked down until the fla- 
vor of the fruit is rich and concen- 
trated. 

Sidehill Farm also makes jams the 
old-fashioned way, cooked down with¬ 
out the aid of commercial pectins. The 
jams are produced in a commercial 
lcitchen adjacent to Ben Naylor's home 
in Calais. Necessity being the mother 
of invention, they are cooked down in 
the same sugaring off pans used to fin- 
ish mapie syrup. Sidehill Farm jams 
come in 12 different flavors, from sim¬ 
ple strawberry jam to combinations 
that include raspberries and peach. 

Combinations are Patty Girouard's 
specialty at Pan Handler Products in 
Stowe. Her best-selling Vermont Har- 
vest berry jams are Strawberry 
Amaretto and Bananaberry. "I have an 
overactive imagination ,/ is Patty's re- 
sponse to the ąuestion of how she 
comes up with her flavor combina¬ 
tions. 

Mary Schoener uses only organie 
fruits in Grafton Goodjam products 
and sweetens with mapie syrup. The 
flavors include strawberry, blueberry, 
raspberry, wild blackberry, and logan- 
berry. 

Ali of these jams can be found in 
specialty food Stores throughout Ver- 
mont and the Northeast. Vermont 
Jams Etc., Sidehill Farms, and Pan 
Handler Products are also available by 
mail. For information on ordering or to 
find out where these products can be 
found locally, cali or write: 

Vermont Jams Etc., RR 1, Box 432, 
Pittsford, VT 05763; tel. 773-7636 or 
(800) 257-0355. 

Sidehill Farm, P.O. Box 35, Calais, VT 
05648; tel. 223-5345. 

Pan Handler Products, 365 Percy Hill 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672; tel. 253- 
7138 or (800) 338-JELI. 

Grafton Goodjam, Route 121, Grafton, 
VT 05146; tel. 843-2276. 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes Vermont 
Life's food column. She lives in New 
Haven. 



Top name men's 
and womens 
fashions, 
accessories and 
shoes... 
children's 
clothing and 
furniture, too... 
the most famous 
labels at 
Cohoes famous 
savings! 


Iust north of Albany, NY 
43 Mohawk Street, 
Cohoes Commons 
Cohoes, NY at the 
end of 1-787 North. 
Tfelephone 
(518) 237-0524 
Use your new 
CohoesCard, 

American Express, 

Visa MasterCard, 
cash or personal 
check. Open 
Mon-Fri 10-9, 

Sat 10-6 & 

Sun 12-5 
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We are closer to you 
,in Vermont 



Closer to you for all your vacation needs 


*Open 7 days a week ‘Friendly service 

‘Food to go *Self-service gas 

‘Cones, shakes & sundaes ‘Ouality Dairy Products 


Arlington 

Bennington 

Fairhaven 


Poultney 
Rutland 
West Rutland 
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Visit the... 

VermontLife 


A Cornucopia of Packaged Vermont 
Specialty Food Products To Go! 

8™ Annual 


ŁEKN MOUNTAIN 


Downtown Burlington’s Breathtaking 
Waterfront Park (at the Foot of College St.) 


Four Ticket Depots Sell Brass Tokens at 9 
for $5 You Can Exchange for Taste Treats, 
Nonę Costing Morę Than 3 Tokens Each. 


SPONSORED IN PART BY 


i n"n'' i " i 11 

June 25 June 26 June 27 

4-llpm llam-llpm llam-8pm 


•FREE FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 


The Unknown Blues Band w/ Big Joe Burrell 
• The VIPs • Rick Norcross & The Nashfull 
Ramblers • Barry & Holly Tashian & much 

morę... 


MCAXTVJ 


A Gloria Fortune Photo 

FREE 
Admission! 

Come by Buick, 
Boat, Bike 
or Bus! 


fcheUurlmgton 
yermont Li te Jrtt Press 


Join us in Downtown Bennington for the Second Annual Green Mountain Chew Chew July 9,10 &11! 


Coordinated by 
AIRFLYTE PRODUCTIONS 
216 Battery St., Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 864-6674 Fax:(802) 660-8695 


The Flauor of Yermont! Delight Your Tastebuds 

at Vermont’s Premier 
Family-oriented Food 
Festival Showcasing 
over 80 Area Restaurants 
and VT Food Producers! 
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1 ummertime in Vermont sees growing calves and nopes for ouf statę v s l|^ffTs.'VeTmonę 
beef cattle are helping our farm economy to grow and our pastures to stay open and 
green. Dont miss a chance to enjoy Vermont’s beautiful scenery this summer. 

Make it a tasty season at the grill, too. The Vermont Beef Industry CounciPs got a new. free 
brochure, Great Grilled Beef. Its 30 pages are filled with tips, information and prize-winning 
recipes that’11 help you Be an expert at the barbeąue. 


Vermont’s beef producers are working hard to raise the leanest and most tender steaks, roasts 
and ribs. So make it a great summer—at the grill, outdoors, in Yermont, or wherever you are. 


Vermont Beef Industry Council 

P.O. Box 1229, Norwich, Vermont 05055 
(802) 649-1444 
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Vermont Department of Agriculture 

Join us in celebrating the bounty of specialty foods available from Vermont. 
The Department of Agriculture can answer any of your questions concerning 
the source or location of any of Vermont’s myriad of fine food and agricultural 
products. Cali 802-828-2416 for information and brochures. 
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WHATS HOT? 

Our Fire Sauce! 
Try it.. .you'II love it! 

WHAT S NOT? 

Our Ceasar Dressing, 
but it's good! Tangy, 
garlicky, creamy 
and delicious! 

c hew Che w'. 

Visit Burlington s Original Cajun 

Bourbon Street Grill • 213 College Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 • (802) 865-2800 
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• VT Cheese & Mapie Syrup 

• Visit our Farm & Sugarhouse 

near Woodstock 
• Cheese Bars available at 
VT shops, safe to carry home 

• Mail Order brochure available 

SUGARBUSH FARM RR 1 Box 568VL, 
Hillside Road, Woodstock, VT. 05091 
802457-1757 YTONLY 1-800-281-1757 
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COLD HOLLOW CIDER MILL 


A Major Attraction...Don’t Miss It! 
Seven Days a Week. 8am to 7pm 


OPEN ALL YEAR 



Watch Cider Being Madę! 

FREE SAMPLES 



Vermont Foods, Gifts & Crafts 

Waterbury Ctr., VT 05677 • 802-244-8771 
Cali 1-800-327-7537 for our free 
catalog of Yermont Foods. 


Porter’s Pick - A - Dilly 


Munch on a dilly bean or carrot & 
try a unique, all natural zesty 
snack/hors d y oeurves/pickle. 


iared 



See me at my booth at the Chew Chew 
Festival or cali 802-295-1888. 

PO. Box 1166 Quechee, VT 05059 


Farmstyle Dilly Beans & Carrots 
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RicharcTs Special Yermont Pizza 
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Send a Ouilted Pizza 
Overnight - $34.50- 
1-800-682-RSVP 



A Delicious Holiday Gift 
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IPSTNS ANI) OUTINGS 



Staying on a River 


By Mark Pendergrast 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



y ERMONT IS BLESSED 
with many fine 
inns and morę than 
5,000 miles of 
rivers, so it's not surprising 
that the two get together now 
and then. It 7 s a great combi- 
nation: Water-lovers can 
swim, canoe, or fish all day, 
then settle down for a great 
night's sleep and rise to a 
hearty breakfast. 

Here are three of my fa- 
vorite Vermont inns on 
rivers, followed by a list of 
some other possibilities for 
summer inn-and-river-hop- 
ping. 


Watercourse Way 

South Stratford 
Because Bob Newhart 7 s 
Vermont television home 
was the Strafford Inn, some 
visitors arrive at Watercourse 
Way expecting a larger struc- 
ture than they find. Anna and 
Lincoln Alden 7 s South Strafford home, 
an 1850 farmhouse, features just two 
upstairs guest rooms, each with a com- 
fortable double and single bed and 


At the bend in the Mad Rwer at 
Newton's 1824 House Inn. 

wide floorboards. It 7 s a delightful, rest- 
ful haven. 

"When guests arrive from Boston or 
New York," Anna observes, // they , re 


sometimes uptight, but it 7 s 
amazing what a transforma- 
tion takes place after they 
sleep without any city lights 
and only the sounds of the 
river lapping at their dreams. 
They come to breakfast 
much morę relaxed." 

The breakfast itself, served 
informally in the living 
room, adds to the unwinding. 
In addition to coffee and fruit, 
you might have a delicious 
popover pancake with a 
sąueeze of lemon, whipped 
cream and fresh raspberries. 
Other days, the Aldens pre- 
pare egg souffle, thick French 
toast, or eggs with just-baked 
applesauce muffins. The 
Aldens 7 two boys, Orion, 5, 
and Sterling, 2, sometimes 
help serve. In his shop out 
back, Lincoln, a 13th genera- 
tion direct descendant of the 
Mayflower 7 s John Alden, cre- 
ates fine inlaid tables and 
other custom-made fumiture. 

To get to the swimming hole on the 
West Branch of the Ompompanoosuc 
River, you simply walk across the 
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Tire Cobble House Inn, along the Wlńte River: not ottly attractive r but a 
culinary find. Below, on the waterwith the Aldens at Watercourse Way 
in South Strafford. 


Street and turn right 
down a mown path that 
passes a young stand of 
Christmas trees. 

"The river changes 
every year," Lincoln 
explains. "The main 
road used to run where 
that path is, but it lcept 
getting flooded out, so 
they changed it. Fortu- 
nately, one thing that 
doesn't change is the 
sandy bottom here." 

There are chaise 
lounges for resting on 
the grass and inner 
tubes for coasting in 
the river. And there's a 
convenient ropę for 
guests to grab hołd of 
and spin in the current. 

The fishing is good 
on the West Branch, too ; a guest 
caught 14 brook trout one morning. 
Since the Pompy is morę a glorified 
brook than a river, one can't canoe 
there, but less than half an hour away 
you can explore the broad, slow-mov- 
ing Connecticut River. 

A few miles north of Watercourse 
Way is the Stone Soup Restaurant, an 
imposing 1815 stone building notable 
for its eclectic cuisine, manicured herb 
and flower gardens, and lacie of identi- 
fying sign. Gil Robertson and William 
Milne have created a rustic, elegant 
decor with exposed beams and hanging 
dried herbs. By candlelight and to the 
sounds of Billie Holiday, you can enjoy 
such delights as scallops with rasp- 
berry sauce and salmon with fennel. 

• 

Watercourse Way, Anna and Lin¬ 
coln Alden, Route 132, South Straf¬ 
ford, VT 05070; tel. 765-4314 ; $40460, 
includes breakfast. 

Cobble House Inn 

Gaysville 

Beau Benson, apple-cheeked chef 
and earth mother, loves to cook. In 
fact, she and her husband, Phil, warn 
guests to skip lunch the day of their 
visit. 

To prepare for the meal, guests can 
find plenty of exercise in or along the 
White River, just down the hill. Sam, 
the Bensons' enthusiastic nine-year- 
old, loves to lead the way, scrabbling 
in the mud, and pointing out the "Eif- 
fel Tower," a rock outcrop offering a 
30-foot plunge into the ample swim- 
ming hole below. I borrowed a big in¬ 


ner tubę, but finding one in Gaysville 
isn't a problem. You lcnow you're close 
when you spot "Tubes For Rent" signs 
along Route 107. 

The day we were there, a canoeing 
group arrived after paddling (and 
portaging where the water was too 
shallow) several miles down the river. 
We all thought we were ready for the 
feast. 

Dinner at the Cobble House, where 
the table is yours for the evening, al- 
ways begins with a smali fresh-baked 
loaf of rich, fragrant knot bread — the 
only recipe Beau refuses to divulge. 
The chef herself arrived at the 
table, beaming, to explain in 
mouth-watering detail what 
our options were. Every meal 
can be custom-made, and she 
encourages creative menu 
choices. "Tonight," she began, 

"we offer a few appetizers. 
There's eggplant stuffed with ri- 
cotta cheese and served in a 
creamed winę sauce. There's 
fettucini tossed with garlic and 
shallots and Italian sun-dried 
tomatoes, finished with a little 
cream and parmesan cheese ..." 

She went on and on, a culinary poet, 
mesmerizing us with possibilities. 

The entrees were still to come: 
"Fresh fillet of salmon brushed with a 
Dijon mustard and basil, garlic, shal¬ 
lots, parsley, sprinkled with sourdough 
bread crumbs, cooked with Chardon- 
nay winę; Veal saltimbocca, sauteed 
with pine nuts, shallots, mushrooms, 
sagę, sliced prosciuto ham, with a 
winę demi-glaze sauce ..." By then, 


my eyes were demi- 
glazed, but her lilting 
litany continued. The 
veal is home-grown 
in the adjacent barn ; 
the Bensons also raise 
turkeys and pigs. 

Beau is a soft-spo- 
ken Virginia native; 
Phil is a blunt native 
of Queens who met 
her when she was 
working in the pro- 
duce department at a 
grocery storę. After 
their marriage, Phil, 
who owned a finan- 
cial research firm, en- 
couraged her to fulfill 
her dream and attend 
L'Academie de Cui¬ 
sine in Bethesda, 
Maryland. She's been 
cooking ever sińce, beginning at a 
Marriott before the Bensons bought 
and renovated the 1864 Cobble House 
nine years ago. 

Downtown Gaysville consists of a 
tiny post office by the river, so the 
Cobble House is completely isolated. 
You can walk up the country road to 
let your incredible meal settle, and re- 
tire to a comfortable carved four- 
poster. In the morning, breakfast — 
French apple pancakes, eggs Benedict 
— will be served on the front porch, 
near the sun-lit cosmos, dahlias, snap- 
dragons, larkspur, black-eyed Susans, 


and asters. In all, the Bensons have 
planted morę than 100 varieties of 
flowers around the inn, in addition to 
the herb gardens. 

They don't advertise ; word-of-mouth 
has spread the news about this isolated 
gem with its swimming hole and won- 
derful, uniąue cuisine. 

• 

Cobble House Inn , Phil and Beau 
Benson, P.O. Box49, Gaysville, VT 
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beled "Did you forget something?" 
and containing toiletries. 

The inn, a case of add-on Vermont 
architecture, is a classic big-house-lit- 
tle-house-back-house-barn arrange- 
ment. It began in 1824 with the little 
house connected to the barn by a 
roofed passage, and expanded. In 1938, 
a Princeton professor added the 10 dis- 
tinctive gables. When the Newtons 
bought it four years ago, they reno- 
vated extensively, adding private baths 
in every room. My bathtub allowed a 
shower with a view out a dormer, pri- 
vacy assured by an apple tree. 

The following morning, Joyce New¬ 
ton cooked a gourmet breakfast featur- 
ing poached pears with nuts and 
raisins. The zucchini for the muffins 
came from Nick's huge organie garden 
out back, near the volleyball court and 
not far from the three horses. Finally, a 
fluffy, scrumptious oatmeal souffle, 
gamished with a watermelon slice and 
bacon, capped the meal. Ali guests ate 
together at dining tables to the strains 
of Vivaldi, with a huge sunflower from 
the garden providing an indoor sun- 
rise. 


Newtons ' 1824 House Inn , Nick 
and Joyce Newton, Route 100, Box 
159, Waitsfield, VT 05673; tel. 496- 
7555 or (800) 42-NEWTON; $75-$ 105, 
includes breakfast and afternoon re- 
freshment. 


A Short List 
Other Inns by Rivers 

Brook-n-Hearth, Larry and Terry 
Greene, Route 11/30, P.O. Box 508, 
Manchester Center, VT 05255; tel. 
362-3604. The brook runs 700 feet 
along the property linę of this three- 
bedroom inn, providing trout fishing 
and scenie walks, but no swimming. 
The inn has a heated swimming pool. 
Golden Mapie Inn, Dick and Jo Wall, 
Main Street, P.O. Box 35, Wolcott, 
VT 05680; tel. 888-6614. This 1865 
inn is a local historical landmark 
with three guest rooms. Located on 
the edge of the Lamoille River, it of- 
fers canoeing, and fishing for rain- 
bow, brook and brown trout. 

Hunt's Hideaway, Pat Hunt, RR 1, W. 
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Ctassic fFrencfi Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 

JorĄeseraations (802)362-1779 
‘Totf (Jatę %oad 
(Manchester Center, ferment 
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Hhe ‘Wf.ite (House 

of c Wi(mington 


SuwSi!?* 


'One of the most 
romantic inns...' 
N.Y. Times 


Elegant Accommodations & Cuisine 
Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Spa 
Cross Country Ski Touring Center 
Downhill Skiing & Golf Packages 

Rt. 9 Wilmington, VT 05363 
802-464-2135 or 800-464-2135 

3 Star (Mo6i[9{ating Open Sltfyear 



Strictly Trout 


Orvis* 

Enctofsed 

• Fuli sernce: transportation/ 
eąuipmen t /instruc tion 

• Featuring Conn. River 
watershed VT/NH 

• Our 1 lth year! RFD 3 Box 800G 

• Wadę fly/spin fishing V ermont 

• Licensed & Insured 05346 

802-869-3116 
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See It 
Our Way. 




Vermont, that is. 
See it on a mountain bike. 
Inn to Inn and Day Tours. 
For a free brochure cali: 
Yermont Mountain Velo 
Mountain Bike Tours , 
Manchester, VT. 
802.362.1326 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


05746; tel. 234-5458; $80-$100, in¬ 
cludes breakfast. 

Newtons' 1824 House Inn 

Waitsfield 

Nick and Joyce Newton preside over 
the perfect swimming hole. The Mad 
River bumps into a stone ledge and 
makes a 90-degree tum across the road 
from their inn three miles north of 
Waitsfield. As it makes the turn, the 
river slows down to create a deep pool 
200 feet long and 40 feet wide. Inn 
guests can pendulum out on a 30-foot 
ropę swing to plunge in, or they can 
use the Newtons' handy little canoe to 
explore. If they want to fish, Bonita, 
the inn's golden retriever, will be glad 
to act as a tutor. Standing on a rocky 
ledge in water up to her chest, Bonita 
waits patiently for hours, paw lifted, 
then swoops to snag a fish. Sometimes 
she succeeds. Humans like to dive or 
slide off the rock during restful sum- 
mer days. When they're tired, they can 
relax in chairs on the mown grass 
above the river. 

Nick and Joyce, refugees from Wall 
Street, are engaging hosts. They left 
New York City when their daughter, 
Ashley, now nine, was approaching 
school age. Nick obligingly dropped 
me off with his canoe several miles 
upstream for a leisurely paddle back to 
the swimming hole. The journey was 
beautiful and relatively uneventful un- 
til I spotted cows Crossing the river 
ahead. How nice, I thought, until I re- 
alized that an electric fence provided 
the cow corridor. I had to lie almost 
fiat to glide undemeath. 

It takes less than a half hour to drive 
to the open waters of Waterbury Reser- 
voir. Instead of going on our own, Nick 
and I joined Waitsfield outfitter Clear- 
water Sports for a fuli moon cruise 
across the reservoir. Arriving at a 
point, our group was welcomed with a 
gourmet meal of grilled swordfish 
with an herb mustard butter sauce and 
other delicacies. 

Back at my room at the inn, I was 
happy to find that the high four-poster 
bed in the "Blue Room" had a down 
comforter and plenty of soft pillows to 
support my nightly reading habit. 
Most important, there were three-way 
lights on either side of the bed — a 
thoughtful touch typical of the New¬ 
tons, just like the hallway basket la- 

































Charleston, VT 05872; tel. 895-4432. 
A modern split-level home with 
shared baths, Hunt's is set on a hun- 
dred acres in the wild Northeast 
Kingdom. It offers a brook, a pond, 
and a large swimming pool. 

Inn on Covered Bridge Green, Annę 
and Ron Weber, RD 1, Box 3550, Ar- 
lington, VT 05250; tel. 375-9489 or 
(800) 726-9480. This 1792 farm- 
house was once artist Norman Rock- 
well's home. It is located on River 
Road, at Covered Bridge Road, in 
West Arlington. The Batten Ki 11, 
famed as one of America^ finest 
trout streams, dips under the nearby 
covered bridge to form a deep swim¬ 
ming hole. 

The Inn on Trout River, Michael and 
Lee Forman, Montgomery Center, 
VT 05471; tel. 326-4391 or (800) 
338-7049. The aptly named river, 
home to fat trout, flows behind this 
turn-of-the century mansion, which 
offers 10 rooms with private baths,- 
breakfast included, dinner available. 
The Formans direct guests to fa- 
vorite local swimming holes. 

Lareau Farm Country Inn, Dan and 
Susan Easley, Box 563, Waitsfield, 
VT 05673; tel. 496-4949 or (800) 
833-0766. Just south of town, this 
sprawling 1832 farmhouse offers a 
popular swimming hole on the Mad 
River in front of the inn, as well as a 
morę private skinny-dipping spot on 
the property. 

Long Run Inn, Michael and Beverly 
Conway, RD 1, Box 560, Bristol, VT 
05443; tel. 453-3233. The New 
Haven River's rapid descent from 
Lincoln Gap offers a series of re- 
freshing swimming holes, including 
a Jacuzzi-like pool near this gabled 
Lincoln inn, which premiered as a 
lumberjack's hotel in 1799. 

Quechee Bed & Breakfast, Susan and 
Ken Kaduboski, 753 Woodstock 
Road, Quechee, VT 05059; tel. 295- 
1776. From the rear of this 1795 
post-and-beam colonial farmhouse, 
you get a magnificent view of 
Quechee Gorge and of an oxbow in 
the Ottauąuechee River. A five- 
minute walk takes you to a covered 
bridge and swimming hole complete 
with sandy beach. 

The Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm, 

Hal Lothrop, innkeeper, Clubhouse 


Road, Quechee, VT 05059; tel. 295- 
3133 or (800) 235-3133. This 1793 
farmstead was the home of Ver- 
mont's first lieutenant governor, 
Joseph Marsh. It has 24 guest rooms, 
and is near the Ottauąuechee River, 
which offers fishing and canoeing. 
Shire Inn, Jay and Karen Keller, P.O. 
Box 37, Main Street, Chelsea, VT 
05038; tel. 685-3031. The First 
Branch of the White River sparkles 
by this 1832 brick inn, which has 
10 -foot ceilings and a spiral stair- 
case. The river is really morę of a big 
brook — a good place to cool off, but 
not to swim. But you can sit on the 
hand-hewn wooden bridge with its 
built-in seat and simply enjoy the 
peaceful babble. 

Stone Hearth Inn, Janet and Don 
Strohmeyer, Route 11, Chester, VT 
05143; tel. 875-2525. Across the 
Street, take a path down to the 
Williams River, where there's a shal- 
low swimming hole and a fiat rock 
for sunning. Whitewater rafting is 
popular early in the spring. 

Stone House Inn, Art and Dianne 
Sharkey, Route 5, North Thetford, 
VT 05054; tel. 333-9124. Located on 
a sharp bend in the majestic Con¬ 
necticut River, this 1835 inn offers 
reasonable rates for its six bedrooms, 
all with shared baths. The river is 
fine for swimming or fishing; canoe¬ 
ing is superb. Bring your own vessel 
or canoe inn-to-inn by special 
arrangement with the Sharkeys. 
White Rocks Inn, June and Alfred 
Matthews, RR 1, Box 297, Walling- 
ford, VT 05773; tel. 446-2077. Just 
across the road from this magnifi¬ 
cent inn, built by Israel Munson 
around 1850, Otter Creek offers fine 
fishing, canoeing, and swimming. 
The Matthews offer a fine breakfast. 
For dinner, the nearby Victorian Inn 
(446-2099) serves relatively inexpen- 
sive but gourmet meals prepared by 
chef Konstantin Schónbachler. 

For Morę Information 

For information on Vermont inns, 
contact the Vermont Travel Division, 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; tel. 828-3236. 


Mark Pendergrast writes regularly for Ver- 
mont Life. 


GOOD 

NATURED 



It describes our Staff, and the hills 
and meadows surrounding our 
Lodge. Two thousand acres rich in 
Vermont’s natural beauty. 

For the inąuiring guest, we have 
guided walking (and in season, skiing) 
tours that identify native plants and 
wildlife. Let us tell you morę. 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 
CALL OR WRITE 

l-800'826'7000 

(in VT 802-253-8511) 
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Rise above it all this W summer! Ride our 
scenie gondola to the top of Southern 
Vermont's highest peak.for the spectacular 
view...a pienie...a healthy hike ..or the most 
exhilarating bike ride imaginable. For flight 
details, cali 1/802-297-4000 right now. 

<S>Sfaflon 
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Dovetail Im 

Bed & Breakfast and lots morę... 802-867-5747 
Jean & Jim Kingston fax 867-0246 
Route 30 on the Green 
Donset VT 05251 - 0976 

ur comfortable village inn 
always looks out on Vermont life. 
We invite you to be part of it. 
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AND R E S O R ~T 

C harming country inn on 1300 acres high 
in central Vermont's Green Mountains. 
Panoramie views. Fine dining, relaxing 
atmosphere, pristine lakę, sailing, fly fish- 
ing, canoeing, golf & golf school, horseback 
riding, tennis, trap shooting, hiking, sauna, 
Whirlpool, heated outdoor pool. 

800 - 445-2100 

Box 564, Chittenden, VT 05737 (802) 483-2311 
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Lodging and Dining in the casual 
elegance of an old Victorian setting. 
Pub • Tea by the fireplace • Piano Lounge 


802-869-2110 • Saxtons River, Vermont (Exit5, off 1-91, Rt. 121) 
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We’re Not Your Typical Country Inn. 

We’re Seesaw’s, Vermont’s Legendary Roadhouse! 
Guest Rooms, Family Suites, Cottages 
And “The Best Yankee Cuisine In New England" 
Bromley Mountain, Peru, VT • 1-800-424-CSAW 
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BARROWS 

HOUSE 

Inn <Sr Restaurant 
Dorset, VT 05251 

802-867-4455 

800-639-1620 

Jim & Linda McGinnis, 
1 Innkccpas 


THERE ARE OTHER CHOICES 
BUT THERE 1S NO COMPARISON 

Located only minutes from Manchester, 
the Barrows House offers warmth, 
friendliness and simplicity combined with 
an old-fashioned country elegance. 

Enjoy comfortable lodging in our 1804 
main inn and seven surrounding historie 
buildings along with gourmet dining in our 
greenhouse or cozy tavern. Outdoor heated 
pool, tennis courts. Great for families. 
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The Newhart show madę us 
famous. But it’s the way we 
welcome our guests that 
you will always remember. 
Cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and fine country farę. 

WAYBURY INN *■ 

Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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As Fresh and Fuli of Delight as a Vermont Summer: 

Fresh from 

Vermont, long blessed with an abundance of traditional foods, now 
has a great new seasonal cookbook featuring the best Vermont foods in 
season. 

No matter where you are, now you can enjoy the taste of Vermont 
with distinctive, easy -to-follow recipes from the renowned New Eng¬ 
land Culinary Institute. Can we tempt you with rosemary grilled loin 
lamb chops with tomato vinaigrette? Sweet pea and new potato chow- 
der? And perhaps a strawberry shorteake? They’re all included — with 
many others — in Fresh from Yermont, the new seasonal cookbook 
from Veimo7it Life. Nationally known writer Marialisa Calta’s essays on Ver- 
mont food traditions and seasons are a delightful extra. 

7% x 9M, 160 pp., paperbound, with color photos. FRV049 $19.95 

Use the handy order form found opposite page 81 or Cali 802-828-32^1 to order your 
copy of Fresh from Yermont. 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 


Sumrner "Inn" Yermont 



Info 802 - 228-4846 
Res.: 800 - 223-4846 


fT/ie . (/u/we f/fmc f//i/ł 

Gracious Village Inn at the base 
of Okemo Mountain. Beautiful 
guestrooms, Whirlpool tubs, 
candlelight breakfasts. 
Magnificent fireplace suites. 

Inn bikes, golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding. Murder Mystery 
and Package Weekends. 


13 Pleasant St., Ludlow, VT 05149 
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r/>e NORWICH INN est. 1797 


Area Codę 802 

649-1143 1 



A ward- winnihg 
food & lodging. 
Pnckages auailable. 


AT THE HEART OF THE VILLAGE OF NORWICH, VERMONT 
ONE MILE FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 
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The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

‘An intimate B&B Inn, in the 
heart of Stowe country ” 

AWARD WINNING-NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1 - 800 - 729-2980 

Ski, Golf, Honeymoon Packages 
717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672 • 802/253-2229 ♦♦♦ " 
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ESCAPE TO A VERMONT MOUNTAINTOP HIDEAWAY 

A friendly welcome awaits you at The Black Bear Inn. At 2000 ft. above the valley 
floor, our mountaintop Country Inn offers fresh, elear air in a pristine wilderness set- 
ting. All rooms have private bath & TV. many with flowered balconies and views. 
Enjoy Country Inn dining at its best with fuli country breakfasts and romantic 
candlelight dinners featuring freshly baked breads. Many miles of enchanting woodland 
walking and hiking trails. Guided naturę walks available. Heated pool. Golf & tennis 
nearby. Attractive packages. 

the6lach Bear Inn 

The Essence of Vermont Hospitality 

L P O. Box 26, Bolton Yalley, Yermont 05477 • 1-800 395 6335 A 
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3 Nights 2 Nights 1 Night 


$139 $109 $59 


Enjoy all Vermont’s Charm “Sun”sational Rates include: 
and 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
at the Hampton Inn-Burlington! 



Cali (802) 655-6177 


• Discount coupons for Burlington 
area malls, our Lighthouse Restaurant, 
and bowling. 

• Free Continental breakfast, indoor 
pool, Jacuzzi and Fitness Center 

• Discounted passes to area attractions 

• Kids under 18 stay free with parents 

Ofter valid through 9/7/93, not in conjunction with other 

discounts. Rates based upon availability 

Advanced reservations directly with hotel are regulred. 


1-89 Exit 16, Burlington/Colchestcr, Yermont 
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The Inn at the Round Barn Farm 

Classy and Romantic best describes this uniąue property 

New York Times Travel Section 


Summer Concerts, 
Educational Workshops 
held during the summer 



East Warren Road, Waitsfield 802-496-2276 
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BABIES, KIDS & ROMANCE. TOO! 

Yermonts Famous Family Rcsorl 


Inn & 27 fireplace cottages...with separate kids' bed- 
room(s). Mile private shore. Extensive sports, activities; 
all meals; 6 outstanding Toddler-to-older Teen programs 
(Infant care, too!) with earlier dining. Lower May, June 
& Sept. package rates. Brochure: (802) 868-3301 or 4291. 




THE TYLER PLACE on Labę Champlain 


— 

Box 383, Highgate Springs, Yermont 05460 

— K 





LITTLE COLFAX EXECUTIVE RETREAT 

. . . your country alternative to a luxury hotel . . . 


Ideał for smali groups to brainstorm 
Solutions to business problems 

1799 refurbished colonial farmhouse, separate 
conferencc center, delicious meals, completc 
privacy, exercise roont, pool, spa, miles of hiking 
trails, spcctacular views of thrcc States, morę. 

Cali now. 1-518-677-2550. 



600 acre esuite in Grandma Moses Country 
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A Church Fair to Remember 


In Irasburg, It Takes a Fuli Day 
To Fit in Ali the Bargains , Baked Goods , 
Performances and Fun 



By Warner Shedd 
Photographed by 
Kindra Clineff 



S even LARGE white tents with 
pink bows dominate Irasburg's 
common, and hundreds of peo- 
ple stroił among the many ta- 
bles and concessions. The elear sound 
of a fiddle sings through the summer 
moming air, and around the scene like 
benevolent onlookers nodding genteel 
approval stand the classic white 
church with its tali steeple, the gen¬ 
erał storę, the old brick grocery and 
meat market that was once a jail, the 
town hall, and the 150-year-oldhouses. 

Church fairs are hardly rare in Ver- 
mont, but there's nothing common 
about the Irasburg Church Fair, except 
the ground on which it's held. This is 
the social event of the town's year, as 
well as a financial mainstay of 
the Irasburg United 
Church. 

The fair celebrated 
its 40th birthday on a 
July Saturday in 1992, 
bigger and morę vigor- 
ous than ever, attended 
by 3,000 people. Its 
birth was considerably 
morę modest. Members 
of the Irasburg Ladies 
Aide wanted to attract 
morę people to their 
fund-raisers. The area 
around the church pul¬ 


pit needed carpeting, so three women 
organized a baked bean supper and a 
craft sale, with evening entertainment. 
They raised $300, enough for the car¬ 
peting, and the Irasburg Church Fair 
was launched, to grow and prosper 
with the passing years. 

Fair day begins at 10 a.m. with a fid- 
dler setting toes a-tapping from his 
perch in the neat white bandstand. 
Farmers can be overheard commiserat- 
ing with each other about the prices of 
milk and mapie syrup. Visitors stream 
over the common to look at a multi- 
tude of crafts, art, flowers, baked 
goods, and antiąues. No mass pro- 
duced goods are sold, notes Barbee 
Bellefeuille, one of the organizers, and 
there are many great bargains, under- 
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priced because everything is donated. 

After the auction at 11 a.m., comes 
a scrumptious strawberry shortcake 
lunch enlivened by piano and harp 
musie. Hot dogs, hamburgers and 
homemade ice cream also tempt the 
palate. 

It's an especially nice event for chil- 
dren. There are pony rides, a hay ride, 
old-fashioned handmade children's 
games, and, at 2 p.m., a children's the- 
ater. 

Bellefeuille and her fellow organizer, 
Debra Johnson, figurę that hundreds of 
Irasburg residents are involved — an 
amazing achievement for a town 
whose population is less than 1 , 000 ! 
To a remarkable degree, the Irasburg 
Church Fair is ecumenical in the truest 
sense of the word, secular as well as re- 
ligious. Men and women, people of all 
faiths, don the pink aprons with the 
white depiction of the church to par- 
ticipate. Whole families bring ice 
cream freezers to a gathering where ice 
cream mixes for the fair are frozen. 
Men cook the chicken barbecue and 
assist their wives, sisters, mothers, 
and sweethearts in a host of other 
ways. 

A central feature is the annual raffle 
for a very special ąuilt, handmade and 
hand-appliqued. So eagerly sought is 
this prize that it nets enough money to 
defray the rental for all seven of the big 
tents. 

Many community fairs tend to wind 
down as the aftemoon wanes. Not this 
one. At 5 p.m. there's a chicken barbe¬ 
cue with all the fbdngs, including deli- 
cious homemade pies. A band plays 
from 5 to 8 , and there's a full-fledged 
paradę at 7, followed by musie and 
dancing. 

At long last, though, as summer twi- 
light deepens into darkness, a tired, 
happy crowd begins to disperse. An- 
other Irasburg Church Fair is history. 
A great deal of money — $ 11,000 in 
1992 — has been raised to repair and 
improve the church and parsonage. 
But this fair is about infinitely morę 
than money. It's about friendship, co- 
operation, neighborliness, and that 
elusive ąuality called community. 

"It's a wonderful, wonderful binding 
activity for this community/' says 
Barbee Bellefeuille. "Yes," agrees De¬ 
bra Johnson, "the process is as impor- 
tant as the product!" c 

• 

The 41st Irasburg Church Fair will be 
held July 17 from 10 a.m.-8 p.m. For 
morę information, cali 754-6583. 




From pie sales to bargain 
auctions to hay rides , 
face painting, and the 
famous quilt raffle , 
the Irasburg Church Fair 
has something for 
eoeryone. 
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Books By Phone 



In New Hampshire: 1*800-675-3616 
Ali other States: 1-800-624-8800 


/125,000+ active titles 
/ MasterCard, Visa & American Express 
/Books in stock are usually shipped 
within 24 hours - special orders for 
books not in stock - no extra charge 
/Free ąuarteriy catalog 

Monday, Tucsday, Thursday 8:30am-5pm 
Wednesday <Sc Friday: 8:30am-8pm 
Saturday 9anv5pm 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

(603) 643-3616 
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81 Church St., Burlington, VT 


• Over 40,000 titles to satisfy every 
booklover 

• A vast collection of magazines from 
around the world 

• An eclectic selection of classical, 
jazz, and world musie recordings 

• Exemplary service 

1-800-NEW BOOK • 802-862-4332 
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Vermonti ■ 
Products 


Who, What, Where 
&Howfmdthem 


The Best and Most 
Complete source of 
informationonVermont 
Manufacturers-crafterstoindustryavailable. 
AND MORĘ, Articles, humor, lifestyles. 
County Maps, Events, Points of Interest 
Manufacturerslndex 


Send $2.95 plus $1.00S&Hto 

Vermont Products Catalog 

RDl,Box2760 »Dept. 932 
No. Ferrisburgh, VT05473 
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By Chris Bohjalian 


The Secret History, by Donna Tartt. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, NY, 1992. 524 pages. $23, hard- 
cover. 

Bay of Arrows, by Jay Parini. Pub¬ 
lished by Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, NY, 1992. 383 pages. 
$22.50, hardcover. 

Postcards, by E. Annie Proulx. Pub¬ 
lished by Collier Books, New York, 
NY, 1993. 320 pages. $10, paperback. 


T here may be housing develop- 
ments that look suspiciously 
lilce suburbs beginning to ring 
Burlington, and the mayoral candi- 
dates in Vermont's larger cities may 
have debated issues that sounded 
alarmingly urban while campaigning 
last spring, but in literaturę, at least, 
Vermont remains a wild, undeveloped, 
and almost mystic corridor where al- 
most anything can happen. The woods 
are dark, the rivers flow north, and the 
secrets that cause the hearts of dairy 
farmers and college professors alike to 
beat faster are as often the stuff of 
nightmares as dreams. 

In the last two years, a half-dozen 
original and deeply engaging novels 
have been published in which Yer¬ 
mont is not merely background — its 
forests and farms are critical players in 
the dramas that unfold. Three of those 
books are especially noteworthy: 
Donna Tartt's The Secret History, Jay 
Parinhs Bay of Arrows, and E. Annie 
Proulx's Postcards (VL, Autumn, 
1992). 

While all of these novels transcend 
that ultimate literary put-down — 
"great summer reading" — they are 
nevertheless big, sprawling books that 


are great to curl up with on hammock 
or hillside. Although they tackle very 
different subjects, they each offer a 
picture of the Green Mountains in 
which the forests and swamps are as 
rich in wonder as a fairy tale, and on 
occasion as grim. 

If you missed them when they were 
first published, look for them in book- 
stores and libraries this summer. 

Published in the fali of 1992, Donna 
Tartt's ambitious first novel, The Se¬ 
cret History, is set in and around Hamp- 
den College, a Vermont school remi- 
niscent of Bennington. The Califomia- 
born narrator, Richard Papen, recalls 
early in the novel the photographs in 
the reeruiting brochure that first se- 
duced him east to Vermont: "Even 
now I remember those pictures, like 
pictures in a storybook one loved as a 
child. Radiant meadows, mountains 
yaporous in the trembling distance,- 
leaves ankle-deep on a gusty autumn 
road; bonfires and fogs in the valleys; 
cellos, dark windowpanes, snów ... 
Hampden College, Hampden, Yer¬ 
mont." 

When Papen arrives in Vermont, 
however, he finds instead a Yermont 
landscape capable of inducing halluci- 
nations, delirium, and murder. The 
"storybook" has metamorphosed into 
something a good deal morę frighteru--' 
ing. Early into The Secret History, one 
of Papen's friends describes the trans- 
formation he experiences in a forest 
adjacent a dairy farm while trying to 
reereate an ancient Greek Dionysian 
ritual in the dead of night: "It was 
heart-shaking ... Wolves howling 
around us and a buli bellowing in the 
dark. The river ran white. It was like a 
film in fast motion, the moon waxing 
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and waning, clouds rushing across the 
sky. Vines grew from the ground so 
fast they twined up the trees like 
snakes." 

The Secret History is propelled by 
the fact that Papen's college friends ac- 
cidentally kill the Vermont farmer 
who chances upon them in the midst 
of their mock bacchic rite. Although 
Papen remains unconvinced that his 
friends actually encountered Dionysus 

— the Greek god of fertility and winę 

— in Southern Vermont, he is unable 
to explain the bloody bite marle on one 
of his friend's arms, ("It wasn't a hu- 
man bite. Too big."), or the way his 
friend Camilla believed she was a deer 
at the same time that the rest of the 
group "remember chasing a deer 
through the woods, for miles." 

Ali anyone knows for surę is that by 
the rituaTs end, the 
farmer who wandered 
into his field that night 
is dead: "He was about 
forty years old and he 
had on a yellow plaid 
shirt — you know 
those woolen shirts 
they wear up here — 
and his neck was bro- 
ken, and, unpleasant 
to say, his brains were 
all over his face. Re- 
ally, I do not know 
how that happened. 

There was a dreadful 

mess. I was drenched 

in blood and there was even blood on 

my glasses." 

The Secret History is neither murder 
mystery nor horror story, however ; 
rather, it is a fascinating novel of morał 
compromise and deterioration. Ver- 
mont woods, Vermont weather, and 
the dispiritingly short days of a Ver- 
mont winter all add immeasurably to 
the novel's palpable sense of unease. 

Middlebury College professor fay 
Parini also uses a fictional Vermont 
college as one of the settings in his 
most recent novel, Bay of Arrows, and 
the scenes that are scattered through- 
out the Vermont countryside are pep- 
pered with real beauty and magie and 
— occasionally — danger. 

Juxtaposing the stories of Christo- 
pher Columbus in 1492 and Christo- 
pher ("Geno") Genovese, a Vermont 
poet and professor, five hundred years 



later, Parini offers a series of ethical 
and spiritual parallels between the two 
lives. Selfish and self-absorbed, arro- 
gant and egotistical, each character be- 
lieves that his high-minded dreams al- 
low him morał license. In the case of 
Columbus, that dream is a world of 
riches to the west; in the case of Geno, 
it's an epic poem about Columbus and 
the Taino Indians. 

Parini skillfully skewers the 
hypocrisy in each man's ambition 
with scenes that are scathingly funny. 
When a beautiful Taino princess is 
presented nudę to Columbus as an of- 
fering, all Columbus can see is the 
gold ring in her nose. When Geno once 
needed money, he tried writing "a 
thriller ... about a gay KGB agent who 
had fallen in love with photographs of 
a young CIA agent." 

Among the many 
places where Bay of 
Arrows comes vividly 
to life are the Vermont 
woods — where the 
ponds are "weirdly 
translucent," where 
"the black limbs of a 
willow [stand] like a 
gallow." Smali boys 
slip through thin Ver- 
mont ice and fali from 
trees, while their par- 
ents contend with 
woods that disorient 
and boggle the mind. 

When Geno takes 
his family into the National Forest to 
join the Rainbow Celebration one af- 
ternoon, the forest becomes as strange 
and hypnotic as the islands of the West 
Indies must have first seemed to 
Columbus: "At the crest of the path 
the whole gathering was now visible: 
twenty thousand hippies and hangers- 
on in concentric circles ... The Rain¬ 
bow scouts had somehow found this 
remote and lovely clearing: a field cra- 
dled in the hills like a dry mountain 
lake ; from where Geno stood one could 
see rangę after rangę of mountains, 
each a slightly deeper shade of green. 
And the effect was dazzling, especially 
with the sun high overhead, hot and 
white." 

A rainbow miraculously appears, de- 
spite the fact there are neither clouds 
nor rain in the sky. "It's a sunbow," 
Geno's wife tries to explain to their 



“There is one moment 
when the door opens 
and lets 
the futurę in 

—Graham Greene 

Books to unleash a 
child’s imagination, tickle a rib 
or feed a hungry mind. 

Our renowned Children’s Section 
will fling open the door to a 
lifetime love of reading. 

We invite you—and your 
children—to visit. 

Open 7/7 9 pm Fridays 


NORTHSHIRE, 
BOOKSTORE j 

Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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A unique and wonderful 



Recipes from a 

CAPE COD KUCHEN 


This reissue of a historical American cookbook 
captures the economy, simplicity and warmth of 
the early 1900’s New England kitchen and in- 
vites you hack to an era when 
time was morę commodious 
and food morę sensuous. 

Hard covered and illustrated. 

$14.95 (plus $1.05 shipping.) 


The New England Book Co. 

Box 740, Epping, NH 03042 
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TVavel Vermont Map & Guide: 

Full-Size Travel Map ofVermont Shows Scenie 
Iburs Featured in Travel Vermont 

Our Map & Guide is the perfect companion to our 
best-selling book Tmvel Vermont. It is a full-size, 
completely updated road map with the 16 scenie 
tours from Tmvel Vermont highlighted. The back of 
the map features tour summaries and helpful list- 
ings of what to see, where to stay, where to eat, 
and what to do. For Vermonters and visitors alike. 

33% x 24 3 /i6, fuli color, $2.95, MAP036 

(* 802 - 828-3241 

^ or use the handy order form 


TRAVELVERMONT, 

2nd Edition: 
by Andrew L. Nemethy 


This new edition of Travel Vermont, The 
Best of the Green Mountain State , has been 
brought completely up to datę. It provides all the infor- 
mation you’ll need to plan your tours of Vermont. Illustrated with 
morę than 100 color photos, Travel Vermont describes 16 regional tours 
(highlighted on our Map & Guide described below) with many tips on things to 
do and see. Includes special sections on hiking, bicycle touring, etc. 

8% x 11, paper, 136 pp., illus., $16.95, TRY031 


Circle Reader Service Number 130 


Experience A Booklover’s Bliss 

BEAR POND 
BOOKS 

This summer we celebrate our 20th anniversary 
... and invite you to stop in to discover a fine 
selection of books ... and bountiful browsing. 

77 Main Street, Montpelier 

(802) 229-0774 


Circle Reader Service Number 162 


SAVE! 

Buy both book and map, only $18.90, TKT037 


children, but Geno is already under 
the spell of the forest hippies. He 
dances with them, he eats their hash 
brownies, and he succumbs to the sort 
of hallucinatory vision that can only 
occur in the wilds of Vermont: "A 
handful of Indians conferred beside 
Geno, who became increasingly aware 
that nobody was playing. Whipping 
around, thus barely avoiding a toma¬ 
hawka fierce swing, Geno leaped to 
his feet. Without looking back, he 
dashed across the field toward the 
hackberry and thistle patch and burst 
through the thicket. ,/ 

Now available in paperback, E. An¬ 
nie Proulx's Postcards offers a five- 
decade panorama of Vermont, a broad 
chronicie of change. Proulx's Vermont 
is as dark as Donna Tartt's, and as 
strange as Jay ParinFs. Largely the tale 
of the Blood family of Cream Hill, Ver- 
mont, Proulx's novel traces the trans- 
formation of post-war Vermont from a 
land of struggling hill farms into a thin 
belt of trailer parks and ski resorts. 

If it is at times a harsh, unflattering 
portrait, it is also one in which Ver- 
mont's haunting woods never lose 
their ability to mesmerize downcoun- 
try doctors and developers alike. A 
Boston dermatologist, "haunted from 
childhood by fantasies of wilderness," 
purchases a parcel of land in Vermont, 
and is instantly entranced by its mys- 
tical charm: "He had only to walk into 
the woods far enough to lose the camp, 
and he was in an ancient time that 
lured him but which he could not un- 
derstand in any way ... He could hear a 
little drum, a chant. But what could it 
mean? The kernel of life, tiny, heavy, 
deep red in color, was secreted in these 
gabbling woods." 

While elements of Vermont change 
dramatically in Postcards — the farms, 
the towns, the roads — the woods re- 
main a deep and enchanted place. Elec- 
tricity may have come to even the 
poorest and smallest dairy farms by 
the end of the book, but the forests re- 
main far from civilization. 

Although each of these three novels 
is different in tonę, although each nov- 
elist's voice is distinct, Tartt, Parini, 
and Proulx have a shared vision of un- 
developed Vermont: Somewhere be- 
yond the green pastures and rolling 
hills is a dark and mysterious wilder¬ 
ness that will never stop howling. 
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Compiled bpJ udY Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list-' 
ings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, con- 
tact the Vermont Travel Division, 134 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, tel. (802) 828- 
3236, or visit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Travel Division. 



JUNE 


3- 6: Vt. Dairy Fest. Thurs. & Fri. 6-10 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-lO p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m., Village 
Green, Enosburg Falls. Info: 933-2513. 

4- 6: Lakę Champlain Balloon & Craft Fest. 

Fri. 2-10 p.m., Sat. 5 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 5 
a.m.-8 p.m., Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, 
Essex Jct. Info: 899-2993. 

5 Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254-8182. 

South Hero Family Fun Day. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Info: 796-3013 Rutland Craft Fair. 

10 a.m.-3 p.m., Elk’s Club. Info: 775-6347. 

Poultney Town-Wide Yard Sale. 9 a.m.-4 

p.m. Info: 287-9111. Compleat Angler’s 
Show and Sale. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Equinox Re¬ 
sort, Manchester. Info: 874-4858. 

6 : Westminster Antique & Classic Car 
Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Center Sch. Info: 
257-3053. 

12: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 

p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605 Bene- 
fit Barn Sale. Ethan AJlen Parkway, 
Burlington. Info: 865-2489. 

16 Richmond Chicken and Mostaccioli 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
434-2053. 

18- 20: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest. & 
Crafts Fair. Fri. 3 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 5:30 a.m., 
Village Green. Info: 295-7900. 

19: Dorset Strawberry Fest. 5, 7 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 362-1164. 

19- 20: Brownington Antiąue Gas & Steam 
Engine Show. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Old Stone 
Mouse Museum. Info: 754-2022. 

20: Johnson Father’s Day Barbecue. 11:30 
a.m., St. John the Apostle Church. Info: 
635-2450. Middletown Springs Straw- 
herry Fest. 2-4 p.m.. Hist. Society. Info: 
235-2192 Warren Strawberry Jubilee. 
Noon-4 p.m., United Church. Info: 496- 
5336 Romp on the Pomp. A river fest. 


celebrating National Rivers Month at the 
Ompompanoosuc River by the falls in 
Thetford Center. 2-6 p.m. Info: 785-2410. 

23: Plymouth Strawberry Fest. 5-8 p.m., 
Camp Plymouth State Park. Info: 672-3666. 
25 : Waterbury Strawberry' Fest. 5:30-7 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 244-6606. 

25-26: Weathersfield Antiąues Show' & 

Sale. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Meeting House. Info: 
885-5517. 

25-27: Vt. 4-H Horse Show 3 4 * * 7 . 8 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Champlain Valley fairgrounds, Essex Jct. 
Info: 878-1215. 

26: Shaftsbury Chicken Barbecue. 4 p.m., 
United Meth. Church. Info: 442-2879. 
Cavendish Sale-A-Bration. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 
Baptist Church. Info: 226-7885. Rutland 
Ethnic Fest. Food, musie, dance, demon- 
strations. Noon-8 p.m., downtown. Info: 
773-9380. 65th Dummerston Strawberry 7 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254- 
6973 Chester Strawberry Supper. 5-7 
p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 875-2717. 

27 Fast Charlotte Strawberry Fest. 1-4 
p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 425-3453. 

Belvidere Strawberry Fest. Noon, Town 
Hall. Info: 644-5074. Orwell Strawberry 
Fest. 1-4 p.m., First Cong. Church. Info: 
948-2333. 


JULY 


2: Quechee Strawberry Fest. Supper. 5:30- 
7:30 p.m., Comm. Church. Info: 295-7941. 

3: Brandon Strawberry Supper. 5, 6, 7 

p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 247-6342. 

Pomfret Cong. Church Strawberry Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., Town Hall. Info: 457- 
1014. 

3-4: Woodstock Summer Fest. & Craft Fair. 

Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Union H.S. Info: 457-3981. 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. Pittsford Straw¬ 
berry Fest. 11 a.m.-2 p.m., United Meth. 
Church. Info: 483-2958. St. Albans Bay 
Day. Great Race 10 a.m.; entertainment, St. 
Albans Bay Park. Info: 524-2444. Bristol 
Outhouse Race. 9 a.m., on the green. Info: 
453-2283. 

8: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper. 

5, 6, 7 p.m., St. MichaePs Church. Info: 472- 

5711 St. James Church Fair. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m., on the green, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1727. 

9-11: Vt. Quilt Fest. Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Norwich Univ., North- 
field. Info: 485-7092 Bennington Mu¬ 
seum Antiąues Show & Sale. Monument 

Sch. Info: 447-1571. 

10: Craftshury Common Antiąues and 
Uniąues Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., on the com¬ 
mon. Info: 655-0006. Middletown Springs 


Antiąue Transportation Fest. Noon-4 
p.m., Hist. Society. Info: 235-2543. Dorset 
Crafts Fair. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m., Rt. 30 across 
from fire dept. Info: 362-1164. Chelsea 
Flea Market. 9 a.m.; noon barbecue. Info: 
685-2207. E. Poultney Smorgasbord. 5 
p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 287-9052. Mid- 
dlebury Peasant Market. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Village Green. Info: 388-7200. St. James 
Fair. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1727. Fair Haven Strawberry Supper. 5-7 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

10- 11: Summer American Craft Fest. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sheraton Conference Ctr., 
Burlington. Info: 722-3313. 

11- 17: Middlebury' Festival on the Green. 
Sun. afternoon; Mon.-Fri. Noon, 7 p.m.; Sat. 
7 p.m. Info: 388-2727. 

13: Brandon Auction. 5 p.m., Central Park. 

Info: 247-6401. 

14: Richmond Ham Dinner. 5 30 p.m., 

Cong. Church. Info: 434-2053. 

16: 34th Annual All-Breed Dog Show and 
Obedience Trial. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Post Mills 
Airport. Info: 295-3476. 

16-17: No. Hero Antiąue Show. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Town Hall. Info: 372-5709. 

I 7 : Irasburg Church Fair. 10 a.m., on the 
common. Info: 754-2219. Bethel Flea Mar¬ 
ket. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., on the common. Info: 
234-9292. Cavendish Fancy-Fare. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 226-7885. 
Grafton Fair Day. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., bali 
field. Info: 843-2323. Otter Creek Vintage 
Car Show. Otter Valley Union H.S., Bran¬ 
don. Info: 247-3385 Masonie Flea Market. 
9 a.m.-3 p.m., Mason Hall, Poultney. Info: 
287-9543. 

18 Dummerston Ctr. Brunch. 10 a.m.-1:30 
p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254-2009. Kirkin- 
O-The-Tartan. 11 a.m., Walter Harvey 
Meeting House, West Barnet. Info: 985- 
3464. 

22-25: Brattleboro Village Days Fest. Info: 
254-4565. 

24-25: Russian School Slavic FesL 8 p.m., 
Dole Aud., Norwich Univ., Northfield. Info: 
485-2165. 

29-Aug. 1 : Swanton Summer Festival. 

Noon-10 p.m., village green. Info: 868- 
7200 Rockingham Old Home Days. Fire- 
works, car rally, barbeeues. Rockingham, 
Bellows Falls. Info: 468-4280. 

31 Marshfield Old Home Sunday. 11 a.m.; 
noon dinner, United Church. Info: 426- 
3888 Fast Barnard Smorgasbord Supper 
& Bazaar. Bazaar 3-8 p.m., supper 5-8 
p.m., Community Hall. Info: 763-7036. Ver- 
mont Women’s Celebration. Female per- 
formers, artists, poets, and morę. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Burlington Waterfront Park. Info: 863- 
6648. Wells Strawberry Shortcake Din¬ 
ner. 5 p.m., Modern Woodman Bldg. Info: 
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The View is Breathtaking at 

ROCK of AGES 

Barre, Vermont 

Spectacular views of Vermont’s 
Green Mountains from high atop 
our largest active ąuarry! 

Unique • Interesting • Fun 



World.’s largest monumental ąuarries 


Visitors Center 

Open daily May 1-Oct. 30 • 8:30am-5:00pm • Admission is FREE 

Information • History • Geological Displays • Gifts • Minerals • Rock of Ages Quarry 
Mapie Sugar House/Snack Shop Til Oct. 15 

Manufacturing Division 

Open Monday-Friday • 8:00AM-3:30PM • Admission is FREE 
Manufacturing Plant • See Finishing Work • Cutting • Polishing • Carving 

Quarry Shuttle Tour 

Runs Monday-Friday • 9:00am-3:00PM • Admission Charged 

30 Minutę Narrated Tour of the E.L. Smith Quarry • Observation Platform • Picture Taking 


Free parking • Free self-guided tours 
Free pienie area • Free granite specimens 
Custom granite nameplates • Granite and 
stone gifts • Jewelry • Vermont-made items 
We ship UPS 


Rock of Ages 

(802) 476-3119 
Exit 6 off 1-89 
Barre, Yermont 


Circle Reader Service Number 195 


Country C ur ^ di 118 

Discover Marvelous Value 
...Enduring Style... 
and Cnrtains that will 
Last and Last! 

Hundreds of styles, fabrics and 
colors to choose from...some- 
thing for everv style of homel 

Experience the joy 
of shopping at 
v home at your 
lelsure...and 
the conve- 
nience of 
buying by 
s mail or 
phone. Money- 
back guarantee 
of satisfactionl 

For FREE CATALOG. please write 
or cali TOLL FREE anytime! 
1 - 800 - 865-6123 



□ Please send FREE catalog. 
NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY- 


STATE . 


ZIP_ 


Country Curtains® 

At The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 3523, Stockbridge, MA 01262 

Circle Reader Sen ice Number 165 


-brown ledge- 

On Lakę Champlain, Malletts Bay, Vermont 
Girls 9 to 18, ACA Accredited 

“One of America’s Finest Camps” 

Daily Riding, Jumping, Mounted Drill, Shows. Tbeatre Arts, 
3 Plays Weekly, Swimming, Swim Team. Sailing, Racmg Tactics, 
Waterskimg. Diving, Tennis. Archery. Arts. Crafts. Trips. Teams 
and Morę. Ali lnclusive Tuition. 

Totally Electiwe Program 
ENceptional Instruction, Maturę Staff 



Specialized JC course 
16-18 year olds 


C0ur67th> 
C, Season 


William & Katharine Neilsen 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington. Vermont 05401 

(802) 862-2442 


Circle Reader Service Number 206 


Experience Vermont the 
Old-Fashioned Way... 



<* ■■ 

The Green Mountain Flyer offers Vermont scenie 
beauty and a train ride like it used to be from late 
June through fali foliage. A great time for all! 

For information and Schedule cali: 

(802) 463-3069 or write: 


Green Mountain Railroad 
Box 498N, 

Bellows Falls. VT 05101 


Circle Reader Senice Number 211 


SUMMER EYENTS 


645-0027 Rambling Rosę House Tour. 10 

a.m., Lyndon. Info: 626-8316. 

31-Aug. 1: R.A.V.E. Car Show. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Vermont State 
Fairgrounds, Rutland. Info: 824-3113. 


AUGUST 


1: Silver Lakę Fest. Noon-4 p.m., State Park, 
Barnard. Info: 234-5441. Pilgrimage to 
Rockingham Meeting House. 3 p.m. Info: 
463-3941. Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers 
Book Fair. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. Pomfret Sch. 

Info: 457-4050. Green Mountain Draft 
Horse Day. Shelbume Farms. Info: 985- 
8686 . 

1-25 Peak Bloom of Meadow Flowers. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Vt. Wildflower Farm, Charlotte. 
Info: 425-3500. 

4: E. Poultney Flea Market. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
on the green. Info: 287-9394. 

5-8: Champlain Valley Summer Fest. Wa- 

terfront Park, Burlington. Info: 863-5966. 

7: No. Springfield Car Show. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.. 
Hartness State Airport. Info: 886-8296. 

Wells Variety Day. 9 a.m.-9 p.m.. on the 
common. Info: 325-3038. Castleton Colo- 
nial Day. House and building tours, craft 
demonstrations. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 273- 
2818 Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., on the common, Townshend. 
Info: 365-7773. Manchester Summer Sale. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m., lst Cong. Church. Info: 362- 
2709 East Dorset Strawberry Shortcake 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 362- 
2582 Herb Fair. Workshops, tours. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Perennial Pleasures Nursery, E. 
Hardwick. Info: 472-5512. 

7-8: Champlain Valley Gem & Minerał 
Show. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., So. Burlington H.S. Info: 863-5980. 

11: Vermont Day Open House. 10:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., UVM Morgan Horse Farm. Wey- 
bridge. Info: 388-2011. 

12: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper. 

5, 6, 7 p.m., St. Michael s Church. Info: 472- 
5711. 

13-15: Bennington Battle Day 'Weekend. 

Sun. paradę. 12:30 p.m. Info: 447-3311- 
bt: Dummerston Fair. 10 a.m.-3 p.m.. on 
the common and in the vestry. Info: 254- 
2249. East Poultney Roast Beef Dinner. 5 
p.m.. Baptist Church. Info: 287-9052. 'West 
Newbury Summer Festival. 8:30 a.m.-3 
p.m.. Village Ctr. Info: 429-2205. Brandon 
Bazaar Days. Crafters, antiques. sidewalk 
sales, town-wide yard sales. Info: 247-6401. 
15: Huntington Chicken Barbecue & Flea 
Market, \oon-3 p.m.. Baptist Church. Inlo: 
434-4350. Brownington Old Stone House 
Day. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 754-2022 
18: Richmond Chicken and Mostaccioli 
Supper. 5:30 p.m.. Cong. Church. Inlo: 
434-2053. 

20-22: Deerfield Valley Farmers Day Fair. 

Fri. 3-11 p.m.. Sat. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.. Wilmington H.S. ballfield. Info: 
404-2028. Native American Abenaki 
Pow-Wow. Fri. 6 p.m.-Sun. 5 p.m.. Evans- 
ville Auction Bam Field, Brownington. Info: 
334-5306. Burlington Waterfront Craft 
Festiral. Info: 425-3399. 

21: Dummerston Ctr. Peach Shortcake 
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Supper. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254- 
8182 Cavendish Sugar-On-Snow Sup¬ 
per. S:30, 6:45 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 
226-7885 Wells Chicken Barbecue. 5 
p.m., Woodman Hall. Info: 645-0027. 
Woodcarvers Exhibit. Demonstrations. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Peoples Academy Gymna- 
sium. Morrisville. Info: 644-5039. Thetford 
Library Benefit Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thetford Elem. Sch. Info: 785- 
4576 Chittenden Day. Entertainment, 
race, 9 a.m.; paradę, noon; fireworks. 
Barstow Sch. Info: 773-6772. 

27: New Haven Mills Country Social. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Union Church. Info: 453-4111. 

28 Quechee Scottish Festival. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., polo field. Info: 295-5351. 

29 Burlington Fools-A-Float. 10 a.m., 
Church Street Marketplace. Info: 863-1648. 


Art 

A 1 


rts& 

Musie 


JUNE 


4: Hospice Arts Auction. 6:30 p.m.: preview 
4:30-6:30 p.m.. Basin Harbor Club, Ver- 
gennes. Info: 388-4111. 

5: Traditional Irish Cellidh and Set Dance. 

8 p.m.. Capitol City' Grange, Montpelier. 
Info: 563-2070. 

12: Contra and Square Dance. 8 p.m.. Ed- 
munds Sch.. Burlington. Info: 863-6686. 

8-13 DiscoverJazz Festival. \oon. Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 863-7992. 

19: Sun King Studio Opening. Gene Paletta 
paintings. 10 a.m.-8 p.m.. Chester. Info: 
875-4592. 


JULY 


3: Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. 10 a.m.- 

4 p.m.. Bandstand Park, Lvndonville. Info: 
626-3209 Society of Vt. Craftsmen Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.. Fletcher Farm School 
for the Arts and Crafts. Ludlow. Info: 886- 
8586. Contra and Sąuare Dance. 8 p.m.. 
Capitol City Grange, Montpelier. Info: 563- 
2070. 

10 Montpelier Midsummer Festiral of the 
Arts. Ali day. cali for locations. Info: 229- 
9^08. 

16-1“ Paletteers 36th .\nnual .\rt Show. 

Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m.. Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.. Barre 
City Park. Info: 476-7513. 

16-18: Stowe Craft Fair. Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.. Sun. 10 a.m.-3 p.m.. Jackson Ice 
Arena. Info: 462-2438. 

23-25: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.. Pico Ski Resort. Info: 422-3783. 

24 Contra and Sąuare Dance. 8 p.m . Hol- 
ley Hall. Bristol. Info: 758-2597. 

30- Aug. 1: Pico Mountain Jazz Fest. Fri 

“ 30-10:30 p.m.. Sat. noon-10:30 p.m.. Sun. 
noon-4 p.m.. Killington Ski Area. Info: 773- 
4854. 

31 Hardwick Fiddlers Contest. 10 a.m 

Info: 472-5501. 

31- Aug. 1S ,\rt on the Mountain. Juried ex- 


tlECHD 


GUALITY LAWN & GARDEN PRODUCTS 




Give Your Yard A 
Professional ly 
Maintained Look 

Spring is just around the corner. 
And with it comes the challenge 
of making your yard look at its 
best. This year, let ECHO Tools 
help you give your yard a profes- 
sionally maintained look. ECHO 
tools are the #1 choice of pro- 
fessionals because they're engi- 
neered to do the job right. Visrt 
your local ECHO Dealer and let 
him help you choose the tools 
that are right for you. 

Power Blawers 


Hedge Clippers 


T rimmera 


FOR THE SERVICING ECHO DEALER IMEARE8T YOU CALL 


1 -800-4 32-ECHO 


Circle Reader Service Number 202 


Does your address change seasonally? 



YES! Vermonł Life can send your 
subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to affect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to affect the Winter issue 
January lst to affect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTHyour current and 
neu' address and tell us u hich issues go to each . 

Yermonł Life, 6 Balduin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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1 9 9 3 V E R M O N T 

MOZART 

At play in the fields o£ Yermont 

FESTIYAL 


Juty 18 - 

August 8 

For complete 
concert 

schediile 
and ticket 
information, 
contact: 

Vermont 
Mozart 
Festival 

P.O. Box 512 
\ Burlington, 
^ VT 05402 

862-7352 

or front long distance 

1 - 800 - 639-9097 

(Donated by Long Distance North, the long distance phone 
company for New England. Effective through 8/31/93) 
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NATURE’S 

AMBER MAGIC 

MAPLE 
SUGARING 

• Exhibits 

• Demonstrations 

• Slide Show 

• Syrup Samples 

presented. by • Unique Gift Shop 

NEW ENGLAND 

MAPLE MUSEUM 

Pittsford, VT Rt. 7 North of Rutland 

8:30-5:30 PM Open Daily. 



Circle Reader Service Number 214 


Gourmet Smoking 
and Grilling 


Yermont Applewood Chips 


Discover Applewood Sntoked Flavor 
Ideał for Pork, Poultry and Fish • Pesticide Free 



$6.95 / 2 Ib. box shipping included! 

Vermont Residents add 5% Sales Tax 

Send check or monę) order to: 

Tinmouth Mountain Orchards, RR1, Pawlet VT 05761 


Tinmouth Mountain OrcharcLs 


Circle Reader Service Number 216 
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hibition and sale of new work by New 
England’s artists and craftspeople. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Saturdays until 6:30 p.m., Haystack 
Ski Area, Wilmington. Info: 464-2110. 


AUGUST 


1-Sept. 10: Where Did They Go When They 
Came to America? A touring art exhibit 
consisting of 16 collage paintings depicting 
Jewish family life in America. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-noon and 1-5 p.m., Ohavi Zedek Syn- 
agogue, Burlington. Info: 864-0218. The 
Northern Lights Bluegrass Band. Concert 
at North Hero State Park. Info: 372-4690. 

3: Crow Hill Gallery Summer Show. Flam- 
stead Rd., Chester. Info: 875-3763. 

5: Summer Festival Preview Concert. Bat- 
tery Park, Burlington. Info: 865-7157. 

12: New England Yankee Małe Chorus. 8 
p.m., First Cong. Church, Springfield. Info: 
885-2546. 

14-15: Rutland Art in the Park. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Main Street park. Info: 775-0356. 

21-22: West River Artists Exhibition & 

Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Norman Williams Li- 
brary, Woodstock. Info: 775-0320. 

21; 28: Central Vermont Chamber Musie 
Festival. 8 p.m., Chandler Musie Hall, Ran- 
dolph. Info: 728-3064. 

27- Sept. 6: Reflections on Basin Harbor, ju- 

ried exbibit. Noon-4 p.m.; Aug. 27, 4-7 
p.m., Basin Harbor Club, Ferrisburgh. Info: 
475-2311. 

28- 29: No. American Northumbrian 
Pipers’ Convention. 8 p.m., No. Hero 
Town Hall. Info: 372-5683. 


O utdoors 
& Sports 

JUNE 


12; July 10, 24; Aug. 14, 28: Vt. Sun 
Triathlon Series. 500-yd. swim; 12-mi. 
bike; 3-mi. run. 8:30 a.m., Branbury State 
Park, Lakę Dunmore, Salisbury. Info: 388- 
6888 . 

19-21: Lakę Champlain International Fish- 
ing Derby. Info: 862-7777. 

27; July 25; Aug. 22: Johnson Mud Races. 
10:30 a.m. Info: 635-7744. 


JULY 


4: Craftsbury Common Triathlon 1/2-K. 
swim, 12-K. mtn. bike, 5-K. run. 10 a.m., 
Craftsbury Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 

11 Bud Light Triathlon. 1.5-K. swim, 40-K. 
bike, 10-K. run. Brattleboro. Info: 254-4565. 

16-18: Newport Aąuafest. Prouty Beach. 

Info: 334-8417. Woodstock Invitational 
Croquet Toumament. The Woodstock 
Inn & Resort. Info: 457-1100 N.E. Bow- 
man’s Assoc. 3-D Championship. 8 a.m.-8 
p.m., Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131. 

24-25: Lumberjack Roundup. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Rutland Fairgrounds. Info: 525-4404. 


25: Goshen Gallop. 10-K. x-c run. 4 p.m., 
Green Mtn. National Forest. Info: 247-6735. 


AUGUST 


1: Keewaydin Triathlon-Biathlon Run. 9.2- 
mi. run., 37-mi. bike, 6.5-mi. canoe. 7:30 
a.m., Keewaydin Camps, Salisbury. Info: 
388-6888. Discover Sailing Day. Noon-5 
p.m., International Sailing School, Colch- 
ester. Info: 864-9065. 

8: Craftsbury Common 5-K. Road Race. 9 

a.m., Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 


hrough the 

Season 


Art Cache, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Aug. 7-Sept. 6: 21st Anniversary Show. 
Barrows House Littlest Musie Festival, 

Dorset. Info: 867-4455. 

• June 20: The Woods Tea Company, 4 p.m. 

• June 27: Jackie Lee Williams Show, 4 p.m. 

• July 11: Sweet, Hot & Sassy, 4:30 p.m. 

• July 18: Three Way Street, 4:30 p.m. 

The Bennington Museum. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Info: 447-1571. 

• Through June 14: “Hail to the Ćhiefs” ex- 
hibit. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• June 20: Cow Appreciation Day & Hand 
Milking Contest. 

• July 18: Summer Social. 

• July 31-Aug. 25: Quilt Exhibition & Demon- 
stration. 

• Aug. 29: Children’s Day. 

59th Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad 
Suppers. Saturdays, 5-7 p.m. July 3, 10, 17, 
24, 31; Aug. 7. Info: 484-7249. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. Info: 775-0356. 

• July 2-Aug. 8: A Contemporary Point of 
View, exhibition. 

• July 14, 28: Noon Hour Concerts. 

• July 17: Treasured Heirlooms Auction. 5:30 
p.m., Pico Ski Area, Mendon. 

• Aug. 13-Sept. 12: Traditional Reflections, 
exhibition. 

• Aug. 14-15: Art in the Park Summer Festi- 
val. 

The Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 

St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily, 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun., 
1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• June 26-Aug. 31: Summer Children’s Naturę 
Comer. 

• Aug. 13: Star Party. Orientation of Perseid 
Meteor Shower, 7 p.m.-midnight. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. Kvening 
performances at State parks. Check local 
listings for dates and times. Info: 244-8715. 
Green Mountain College, Poultney. Info: 
287-9313. 

• June 11-13: Alumni Reunion Weekend. 

• June 12: Green Leaf 5-K. Road Race. 8:30 
a.m., Eagle Dome Gymnasium. 

• June 12: Reunion Paradę, 1 p.m. 


































FIVE 


• June 19-24, 27-July 2: Top Gun LaCrosse 
Camp. 

• July 4-9, 11-16, 18-23: All-Star Soccer 
Camp. 

• July 26: Welsh Chorał Concert. 

• Aug. 1-6: Softball Camp. 

• Aug. 7-8: Harmony Ridge Brass Festival 
Concerts, 8 p.m. Info: 287-9171. 

• Aug. 9-15: International Kushi Macrobiotic 
Conference. 

Guilford Historical Society. Info: 257-7306. 

• June 6-Aug. 1: Museum open, 2-4 p.m. 

• July 17: Lawn/Bake Sale, 10 a.m., Guilford 
Center Meeting House. 

• July 19: New England in the Revolutionary 
War, songs and slides, 7:30 p.m., Guilford 
Center Meeting House. 

• Aug. 1: Quilting Demonstration and Ex- 
hibit, 2-4 p.m., Historical Society Museum. 

• Aug. 14: Opening of Special Theme Exhibit 
on Guilford Industries in the 19th and Early 
20th Centuries, Historical Society Museum. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 
p.m., except Tues. and Sun. Info: 253-8358. 

• Aug. 28-29: A Taste of Stowe and For Art’s 
Sake. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; For Art’s Sake 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

Herrmanns Royal Lipizzan Stallions, 

North Hero. Info: 372-5683. July 9-Sept. 6. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Thru July 23: Gruppe D: In Uns Dachau — 
Dachau in Us, exhibit. 

• June 26: Animal Expo ‘93. Animal exhibits, 
performances, and morę. 10 a.m. Info: 375- 
2898. 

• Aug. 1: McCall’s/State of Vt. Race for the 
Cure. 5-K. women’s walk/run. 10 a.m., 
Hildene’s Meadowlands. Info: 828-3236. 

• Aug. 5-8: Southern Vt. Craft Fair. Thurs. 
noon-5 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Horsford Gardens and Nursery Gardening 
Seminars, Charlotte. 11 a.m. Info: 425- 
2811. 

• June 5: The Home Orchard; Smali Fruits; 
Roses. 

• June 19: Rejuvenating a Tired Landscape; 
Patio Construction; 25 Plants for a Carefree 
Perennial Garden. 

• July 10: Grand opening of month-long 
Centennial Celebration featuring Art in the 
Garden and Hourly Garden Tours. 

• Aug. 28: Evergreens; Lawn Care; Dried 
Flowers. 

Johnson State College, Dibden Center for 
the Arts. Info: 635-7311. 

• July 3, 10, 17, 24, 31; Aug. 3: Burklyn Bal- 
let Theater, 8 p.m. 

• July 11: Warebrook Musie Festival, 2 p.m. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin 
Harbor. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 475- 
2317. 

• July 10-11: Smali Craft Exhibition 

Lamoille County Players. Hyde Park Opera 

House. Info: 888-4507. 

• July 29-31; Aug. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8: The Musie 
Man. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• June 6: Naturę Trail Explorations, 1-3 p.m ; 
Bring Your Own Bug, 1-3 p.m. 

• June 15: Sign-up for Smogwatch program. 

• June 27: Sky High Summer Day, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


BOTTOM LINĘ 

REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD 


IN-PLACE FINANCIAL, 
TRAINING, SITE-SELECTION 
SUPPORT SYSTEM 

V / 


WELL-EDUCATED LABOR 
POOL WITH A 
SIRONG WORK FITHIC 


ACCESSIBLE, RESPONSIVE 
GOVERNMENT COMM1TTED 
TO ECONOM1C GROWTH 

V 


CONSIDER 
VERMONT FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS 


WORLD-CLASS 

INFRASTRUCTURE, 


INCLUDING ADVANCED 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 




EASY ACCESS TO 

> 


MAJOR AMERICAN AND 



CANAD1AN MARKETS 



And one that 
will appeal to 
your heart. 



A healthy, happy lifestyle 
mixed with immediate access 
to air, raił and highway routes. 

You’11 be giving up traffic 
jams, while living in 4-season 
beauty. We can provide you 
with a first-class work force, 
and an environment that 
will make you the envy of 
the people you leave behind. 

Cali or write for information 

regarding Łk Doing Business in Vermont”, which will tell you 
all about living and working in the Green Mountain State. 


A State of mind, a way of life. 

Vermont 

Department of Economic Development 
109 State .Street, Montpelier, Vermont 05609 

US 1-800-341-2211 
CANADA 800-568-8989 
VT 1-802-828-3221 
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ANICHINI 4 


The most exquisite collection 
of imported linens, lace 
and textiles in the 
world. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Where prices are a fraction 
of retail. Find luxury at 
its affordable best in 
the Powerhouse 
Mail, Exit 20 
off 1-89. 

ANICHINI OUTLET 

The Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon, NH 
603.298.8656 



Open 10:00-9:00 
Monday-Saturday 
12:00-5:00 Sunday 


4 
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□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, America’s #1 Value. 


Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 



SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
P.O. Box 1353, Dept. VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 
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SUMMER EYENTS 


• July 10, 17, 24: Smogwatch. 

Mount Snów Ski Resort, West Dover. Info: 
464-8501. 

• June 18-20: World Cup Mountain Bike 
Championships. 

• Aug. 21: Vt. State Chili Cookoff. 

• Aug. 29: Triathlon. .5-mi. swim, 25-mi. 
bike, 5-mi. run. 

No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing. Old North Church. Info: 748-9350. 

• June 27; Aug. 29: 7:30 p.m. 

• July 25: lólst Anniversary, 6:30 p.m. 
Oldcastle Theatre Company, Bennington. 

Cali for times. Info: 447-0564. 

• June 1-20: Broadway Bound. 

• July 6-25: Nunsense II. 

The Peel Gallery of Fine Art, Danby. Daily 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed Tues. except July 
and August. Info: 293-5230. 

• June 19: Printmakers show, with a printing 
demonstration byjoel Beckwith, 1-5 p.m. 

• July 3: Reception for Patrick Farrow, Tim 
Gaydos & Tom Colletta, 4-7 p.m. 

• July 24: Show for Sidney and Barbara 
Willis & Elaine Housman, 1-5 p.m. 

• Aug. 7: Show for Carolyn Parker, Bob 
Dodge & John Lombardi, 1-5 p.m. 

• Aug. 21: Show for Ernesto Montenegro & 
John Yappelli, 1-5 p.m. 

Pentangle Arts, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• June 4: Art for Food, Gyrospace, Wood¬ 
stock East, 7:30 p.m. 

• June 30; July 14, 28: Maybe Mozart Cham- 
ber Series, Woodstock Town Hall Theatre, 

8 p.m. 

• July 3-4: Woodstock Summer Festival & 
Craft Fair, Woodstock Union High School 
grounds, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• July 3: Fire on the Mountain III concert, 
Woodstock Union High School grounds, 5- 

9 p.m. 

• July 8-Aug. 12: Brown Bag Lunchtime Con¬ 
cert Series, Norman Williams Library Lawn, 
Woodstock, Thursdays at noon. 

• July 10: Robin and Linda Williams concert, 
Woodstock Unitarian Universalist Church 
grounds, 7 p.m. 

• July 21: Circus Smirkus, on the green, 
Quechee, 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 

• July 23: Patty Larkin concert, Woodstock 
Unitarian Universalist Church grounds, 7 
p.m. 

• July 31: Basin Brothers Cajun Band, Wood¬ 
stock Unitarian Universalist Church 
grounds, 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 13: Unknown Blues Band featuring 
Big Joe Burrell, Woodstock Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Church grounds, 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 15: Trip to Saratoga Performing Arts 
Center, bus departing Woodstock Elem. 
Sch., 3:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 20: Rebirth Brass Band, Woodstock 
Unitarian Universalist Church grounds, 7 
p.m. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Info: 877- 
3406. 

• Aug. 15: Old-Fashioned Pie & Ice Cream 
Social, 1-4 p.m. 

Shelbume Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• July 4: Old-Time Farm Day, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Info: 

362-1405. 

• July 14: A Quest for Paradise, a program 


exploring the history of garden design in 
Western, Oriental and Islamie traditions, 
1:30 p.m. Info: 824-5926. 

Trailside Art Studio and Gallery, Chitten- 
den. Daily 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Closed Tues. and 
Wed. Info: 483-6058. 

• July 6-9: Introduction to Watercolor, 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

• July 12-16: Eastem Spirit, Western World, 
watercolor workshop. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Upper Valley Land Trust, Norwich. Info: 
649-1444. 

• June 5: Pienie on top of Wrights Mountain. 
Meet at 10:30 a.m., Bradford Town Hall. 

• June 6, 13: Bog/Orchids. Meet at 10 a.m., 
Trący Hall, Norwich. 

• June 19: Alpenglo Farm Day, 11 a.m.-2 
p.m., South Newbury. Bring a bag lunch. 

• June 26: Mountain Biking, Fairlee. Meet at 
8 a.m., Montshire Museum parking lot, Nor¬ 
wich. 

• June 27: Hike up Moses Mountain, Straf- 
ford. Meet at 1 p.m., South Strafford Gen¬ 
eral Storę. 

• July 10: Overnight Connecticut River 
Camping Trip. Leaving from Bradford/New- 
bury area. 

• July 17: Steeplechase at Huntington Farm, 
Strafford. 

Vt. Eąuestrian Summer Showcase. Info: 

878-8493. 

• July 13-18: Killington Mtn. Horse Show. 
Ram’s Head Parking Lot, Killington Ski 
Area. 

• July 20-25: Vermont Summer Classic. RanYs 
Head Parking Lot, Killington Ski Area. 

• July 28-Aug. 1: Valley Classic. Kenyon’s 
Farm, Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 3: National Life-Vt. Day. Kenyon’s 
Farm, Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 4-8: Sugarbush Horse Show. Kenyon’s 
Farm, Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 11-15: Mad River Fest. Kenyon’s Farm, 
Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 18-22: Stowe Midsummer Fest. Trapp 
Family Lodge. 

• Aug. 25-29: Green Mtn. Eąuestrian Finale. 
Trapp Family Lodge. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church Hill 
Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• June 5: Herp Search: Seeking Out Local 
Reptiles and Amphibians, 1-3:30 p.m. 

• June 12: Woodlot Wisdom: An Introduction 
to Woodlot Management. Hawk’s Hill 
Demonstration Forest, East Barnard, 1-5 
p.m. 

• June 19: Whale Watch, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Bus 
leaves VINS headąuarters at 6:30 a.m., or 
White River Jct. at 7 a.m. 

• June 24, 26: Insect Investigations Work¬ 
shop for Teachers. Thursday, 6 p.m.; Satur- 
day, 2 p.m. 

• June 26: Banding Demonstration, 7:30 a.m. 
Walk at 9 a.m. 

• June 26: Flying Dragons and Damsels, 
Swallowtails and Skippers, 10-11:30 a.m. 

• July 18: Thrush/AJpine Flora Walk on Mt. 
Mansfield, 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 7: Northern Vermont Canoe and Bird- 
ing Trip, 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 21: Massachusetts Coast Whale 
Watch, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Meet at V1NS for bus 
ride. 
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Vermont State Craft Center, Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury. Info: 388-3177. 

• June 1-Aug. 30: Exhibitions in Middlebury, 
Burlington, and Manchester. 

Vemiont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

Info: 864-5741. 

• July 1: Middlebury College Stadium, 7:30 
p.m. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Middlebury, 
7:30 p.m. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds, Grafton, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 4: Shelbume Farms, Shelbume, 7:30 
p.m. 

• July 5: Sugarbush Resort, Warren, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 10: Pico Ski Resort, Rutland, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 11: Trapp Family Meadow, Stowe, 7 
p.m. 

Walden Hot Dish Suppers, church. 5:30 
p.m. Info: 563-2472. 

• June 29; July 13, 27; Aug. 10, 24. 

West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhibition 
and Sale. Info: 483-6058. 

• July 10-11: Timber Village, Quechee. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

• July 31-Aug. 1: Equinox Shopping Center, 
Manchester. Sat. noon-5 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 

• Aug. 7-8: Paradę Grounds, Shelbume. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Aug. 21-22: Norman Williams Library Lawn, 
Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Aug. 28-29: Bandstand Park, Ludlow. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 

Weston Playhouse. Info: 824-5288. 

• June 24-July 4: Arsenie and Old Lace. 

• July 8-25: Fiddler on the Roof. 

• July 29-Aug. 8: The Will Rogera Follies, City 
of Angels. 

• Aug. 12-22: Driuing Miss Daisy. 

• Aug. 26-Sept. 5; A Day in Hollywood, A 
Night in the Ukrainę. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College Art Cen¬ 
ter, Montpclier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues-Sun. 
Info: 828-8743. 



Addison County Field Days, New Haven. 

Aug. 10-14. Info: 545-2557. 

Caledonia County Fair, Mountain View 
Park, Lyndonville. Aug. 12-15. Info: 626- 
5917. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 30- 
Sept. 6. Info: 878-5545. 

Franklin County Field Days, Airport Dr., 
Highgate. Aug. 13-15. Info: 933-8962. 
Lamoille County Fair & Field Days, Rte 
100C, Johnson. July 23-25. Info: 635-7113. 
NewBrook Field Day, Newfane fairgrounds. 

July 17, 9 a.m.-lO p.m. Info: 365-4111. 
Norwich Fair. July 9-11. Info: 649-1091 
Thetford HU1 Fair. On the green. July 31, 1 
4:30 p.m. Rain datę: Aug. 1. Info: 785-4178. 
Vermont State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 3-12. 

Info: 775-5200. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Bar- 
lows Field, Springfield. July 24-25, 9 a.m. 
Info: 886-8470. 
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Yermont Homes 


SUGARBUSH andthe MAD RIVER YALLEY 

. . . “Sugarbush is one of the best resort bargains around” Kiplinger Personal Finance M agazine> June *92 
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EQUESTR1AN CENTER - A modem thirry box stall 
barn with an 80' by 180' heated indoor riding area, tack 
room, changing rooms and second level entertainment 
club room. This exceptional faciliry is located on 37 acres 
with three railed fence pastures, running sheds and 
magnificent mountain views. A multi-purpose faciliry 
suitable for polo stable, lessons, camp or commission 
sales. Offered at $625,000 with owner financing. 

THE BLUE TOOTH is a long estab- 
lished local entertainment bar and res- 
taurant which has been mentioned in 
many national magazine articles. This 
landmark, which is located in a highly 
visible location, is a turnkey opportun- 
ity and is being offered at $350,000. 


WEST HILL HOUSE 

B <Sc B, One mile from 
ski area, adjoins golf 
course, 4 guest rooms 
plus owner’s suitę. 13 + 

A. Turnkey operation. 

Offered at $379,000. 

SOUTHFACE SOLAR HOMES Open 
the door to spacious living and energy 
efficient design. Sun space with hot tub. 
Pool and tennis courts. Fully furnished. 2 
bedroom $150,000. 3 bedroom $175,000. 


HOMES AT SOUTH VILLAGE Located next to the 
Green Mountain National Forest, Sugarbush ski slopes 
and minutes to golf course. Your ownership of a home 
at South Village is carefree as the homeowner associ- 
ation maintains the common areas. On-site property 
manager, pool, tennis and rental potential. Three bed- 
rooms, offered at $110,000. 


INN, PUB & RESTAURANT This highly visible business 
has been under family ownership for 22 years. Features include 
12 guest rooms, pool, tennis court and management of 26 ad- 
jacent condominiums. Offered at $595,000. 

SUGARBUSH VILLAGE Furnished condominiums with 
rental potential at affordable prices. One bedroom $35,000. 
Two bedroom $67,000. Three bedroom $84,900. Walk to res 
taurants, ski slope, sports center. Cali for details. 




STOP FOR A MOMENT and consider the benefits of having your home, vacation or business in the 
relaxed environment of the Green Mountains. Cali our office to discuss your ownership objectives. 


SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES _ 

Ron Zschaler, Broker - REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE G. CONSULTING 
Sugarbush Village (800) 521-4550 

Warren, VT 05674 (802) 583-4550 
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It would cost nearly two million dollars to duplicate this unique 
village-like complex of restored Early American buildings— 
including handsome residence, deluxe office-guest apartment 
building (formerly an old barn), huge reproduced colonial barn 
(complete with stalls, loft, tack room & “widów s walk”), 
caretakers’ home and sugarhouse—al1 facing private “green.” 357 
exciting acres with 4-acre trout pond, meadows & wooded hills 
laced with hiking, ski & riding trails. The ultimate estate for 
gentleman farmer or horsebreeder . . . $875,000. Offered in co- 
operation with Sotheby’s International Realty, 101 Newbury Street, 
Boston, MA (617) 536-6632. Four-page color brochure on reąuest 
from BARRETT & COMPANY, Grafton, VT 05146 (802) 
843-2390 (Exclusive local representative). 
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QUECHEE LAKES 

Vermont's premier four season 
recreational community boasts 
downhill skiing with snowmaking, 
cross country trails, indoor 
recreational facilities, two 
championship golf courses, tennis 
center, lakes and pools, and a variety of excellent dining facilities both 
in Quechee Lakes and surrounding neighborhood. Deluxe 
townhouses and homes from $55,000. SHOWN: Set on 10 wooded 
acres, this luxury home features marble floors, cherry woodwork, 
three decks, Jacuzzis, and whole-house air conditioning. $565,000. 



Quechee Real Estate Company 

50 Main Street, Quechee, Yermont 05059 802-295-9500 
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For 25 years helpinę people buy and sell country properties in Vermont 

Rural Property ** Country Homes & Farmhouses 
Free Real Estate Magazine & Area Map 


Waite 


Mountain Markctplace 
Box 147 

Londondcrry, VT 05148 

802/824-3113 
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Yermont Homes 

MAJOR LIQUIDATION SALE OF NEARLY 5,000 ACRES 
FROM ONE OWNER AND FEATURING “WHITEFACE RANCH.” 



BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATE 

North Hollow, Rochester, VI 05767 
(802) 767-3398 


The four offerings which follow can be purchased 
individually or as a combined investment package. 
Owner financing is available for qualified buyers. 

1. “Whiteface Ranch”a 2,500+ acre farm located in Vermont’s Champlain Valley. 
Acreage is about one half level, productive cropland, the balance lush, improved 
pasture. Presently a dairy replacement operation, the farm will support 2,000+ 
head of cattle. Highlights include nearly a mile of Lakę Champlain waterfront, miles 
of road frontage, abundant livestock water, new fencing throughout, two houses, 
many farm buildings including a new 650' x 160' barn plus a complete linę of farm 
machinery. Asking $3,475,000 for real estate and machinery, livestock available by 
separate treaty at time of purchase. 

2. “Hornbeck and Lamoureaux Farms” feature 832 acres +/- of tillage, pasture and 
woodland located about 10 miles south of “Whiteface Ranch". These two farms are 
adjacent and were formerly operated as dairies by tenants. Improvements include 
a large farmhouse and numerous barns and outbuildings. Prime agricultural soils 
are a key feature. Asking $1,200,000 for the pair. 

3. Ninę parcels of choice land totalling 1,359 surveyed acres. Parcels rangę in size 
from 45 to 424 acres and offer significent timber value plus recreational and 
development capability, some with exceptional views. Here is your chance to enjoy 
Vermont’s fabled mountainsides, many streams, compelling views and abundant 
wildlife. Asking $975,000 for the collection. 

4. Luxury Home. A 25 acre estate just minutes south of Sugarbush four season 
resort. Nearly new 3 bedrooms, 3 bath contemporary home featuring marble baths 
and countertops, mahogany paneling and expansive Windows for lovely mountain 
views. Offered furnished and equipped and ready for immediate occupancy. There 
is a wonderful swimming pool, large trout pond and a barn. Only $495,000. 
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1791 BRICK 
COLONIAL 
scrupulously 
maintained on 25± 
acres with fields & long 
river frontage. Main 
house has 3BR and 2B. 
3BR and 3 Baths in ell. 
30 minutes to Hanover, 
Dartmouth Ski-way 
and lakes. $275,000. 


McLaughry 

ASSOCIATES, INC.Kt AI/IORS* 

Main St. # Fairlee, VT 802-333-4701 • J. Blakeney Bartlett, Designated Broker 



CLASSIC CAPE 

Farmhouse with 62+ lovely acres. Extensive outbuildings, 
great Mount Holly location with open land on both sides of 
the road (including a smali pond). Home has lots to offer with 
huge country kitchen, screened porch, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Ready for your renovations and decorations. An animal lover’s 
dream! $245,000 or $199,000 with 52 acres. 


Mark Gauthicr 
Steven Lorenz 
Betty McEnaney 
Terry Thayne 


Jim Damone 

r W// W llAV Sherri Shaw 

Black River Associates c,ndy ™ opp " ,g 


P.O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Yermont • 05149-0458 


802 228 2300 


FAX: 802 228 2305 
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Write or cali for our free illustrated brochure 


REAL ESTATŁ 

Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


Peter D.Watson Agency,Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 

21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 


D reams are hard to find. Don’t miss this idyllic 
spread of rolling meadows, uncut forest and V~h 
miles of river. Minutesfrom Stowe and Sugarbush, 
this property is privately located just off Rte. 100. Included 
are a 4-bedroom, “no-frills,” farmhouse, large, sturdy barn, 
bunkhouse, plus brooks and miles of woodland trails. 

393 ACRE FARM • $495,000 


FIND OUT ABOUT FULLY-FURNISHED, SKI-ON 
CONDOMINIUMS FROM $29,500 AND LAND WITH 
BROOKS, VIEWS & PRIVACY FROM $17,900. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE ON FARMS 
AND BEST BUYS IN RESORT REAL ESTATE. 

SUGARBUSH REAL ESTATE 

P.0. B0X 1119 • WAITSFIELD, VT 05673 • 802-496-3507 


BEAUTIFULLY 
LANDSCAPED COT- 
TAGE ON JOE’S 
POND on approxi- 
mately 3 1/2 acres. 
Completely furnished, 
one story camp with 
two bedrooms, one fuli 
bath, and living/dining 
area with woodstove. 
Sunny beach. Pretty flower gardens. Private drive. #632 $199,000 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
PULCHRITUDE. 

Perfectly charming 
passive solar designed 
post and beam saltbox 
offering 2-3 bedrooms 
on 12 + / - acres with 
Southern exposure. 

Valley and mountain 
views. Beautiful gardens. Good trout fishing. Great spot for x-c skiing 
and hiking. #704 $132,500 
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MAPLE HILL FARM 
120 ACRES - HUGE SUGARBUSH 



Four bedroom modemized farm¬ 
house in one ofVermont's postcard 
villages, next to a college town. 
Rolling hillside, "Sound ot Musie" 
meadows, with Southern exposure 
- all in New Zealand fencing. Smali 
28-cowdairy, completely equipped 
sugar house and a towenng ca- 
thedral of ancient sugar maples. 
Currently operated as a Hereford 
stock farm. Ideał for the reere- 
ational farmer or for just. good 
country living. $365,000. 

Frank Punderson Agency 

19 West St., Rutland, Vermont 05701 

802-775-2552 


FURNACE BROOK 
FARM 

Extraordinary location on 100 
private acres; woods & 
meadows, 4000' on pristine 
Furnace Brook, convenient 
1800s farmhouse features 
3 fireplaces, 6 BRs, LR, den, DR, kit., studios; barn provides 13 stalls, 
feed & tack storage, shop Close to skiing - a unique All-Season 
Treasure. Brochure upon request. $325,000. 

TOM WH1TTAKER REAL ESTATE, Inc. 

Opposite the Inn, 

Brandon, VT 05733 PH: 802-247-6633 
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WHAT'S NEXT in the Autumn Issue of Yermont Life 


Is Vermont Recidy for Growthl Will development someday 
make Vermont look like the rest of the Northeast? Another 
in our Vermont’s Third Century series. 

Lakę Mempliremagog Country: The fascinating border re¬ 
gion around the big lakę that links northern Vermont and 
southem Quebcc. 

Biking Grand Isle: Where the beauty of Lakę Champlain and 
the joy of easy pedaling mcet. 

Return of the Beaver: TheyTe back, and a lot of fun to 
watch, but no fun at all to livc next door to! 


Haunted Houses: Victoria Blewer's hand-tinted photographs 
offer a chilling look at Vermont's eeriest real estate. 

Quiet Water Canoeing: Gliding into autumn on three great 
ponds, with information on location, access, and special at- 
tributes. 

PLUS: Dazzling fali foliage, the art of Stephen Huneck, Cross¬ 
ing the mountains to Kelley Stand, supplying produce to Ver- 
mont's great chefs, hiking historians Guy and Laura Water- 
man, fiddling, and morc! 
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Green Mountain 



(802) 425-2283 


Art & Collectibles. 


Limited Edition Fine Art Prints. Fine art prints from 

New England photography of Christopher Belnap. 
Send for fuli color catalog: The Belnap Gallery, Wood- 
chuck Hill, P.O. Box 232, Arlington, VT 05250. 

FINE ANTIQUE QUILTS for sale. Cali 

Martha Jackson (802) 462-3152. 

Elegant pen and ink lithographs of Vermont in limited 

editions. Free brochure: Quality Art VT, Box 663, 
Holyoke, MA 01041. 

FINE ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS. Enjoy 
the intimacy of a smali gallery specializing in old rugs 
at affordable prices. Wayne M. Ridley, fuli service 
oriental rug dealer. Daily by appointment only. 
Barnard, VT, (802) 234-6907. 


Boats. 


ADIRONDACK GUIDEBOATS, canoes and 

rowboats to order. Chris Hoyt. (802) 893-1580 


Books. 


Mystery fans. Free catalog. Discount prices. Just 

Mysteries, 91-1 Hickory Hill Road, Shushan, NY 
12873. (518) 854-9866. 

VT’s Most Complete Book of B&Bs! 300 + listings. 

Send $8.95 (postpaid) to: READ COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS 48 Central Avenue, S. Burlington, VT 
05403. 


Gifts & Mail Order. 


Sail historie Southern Lakę Champlain aboard the 

^. p 1 ! 11 itTt M/V Carillon 

Unspoiled views, calm waters, live narration. 

1 Vi hour cruises daily from Fort Ticonderoga, 
N.Y. and Shoreham, VT. 802-897-5331 


Adopt A Cow and become a Vermont Foster Farmer. 

A non-profit 501 (c)(3) Corporation benefitting Ver- 
mont Farm organizations. 1-800-639-7095. 

Everything Cows AMOOzing, MOOvalous 

MOOchandise. Over 1000 items. Also Wholesale and 
decorator divisions. FREE COWTALOG. P.O. Box 
1019VL, Stowe, VT 05672. 1-800-639-2690. 

Handcarved, gold leaf signs. Great Gifts for 

Housewarming - Weddings - Anniversaries - Birth- 
days. OUT OF THE WOODS SIGNS, (802) 
229-9236, 1-800-639-7095. 

Unique Magnets Handcrafted and Handpainted. 

For order information and free sample send $2.00 
to The Magnet Shoppe, P.O. Box 839, Charlestown, 
RI 02813. 


Home Building & Services. 


EARLY AMERICAN HOMES Design & Building. 

Stanford White. (802) 479-9887. 


SEPTIC ENERGIZER — 56,000,000,000 

bacteria/water soluble pack. Biodegrades. Rejuvenates. 
Year supply $24. Trial pack $3. Solutions Unlimited, 
RR1, Sharon Springs, NY 13459. 


Lodging. 


•U°L1ELLA C L • 

A quiet spot in a hundred acre wood. 
Lovely gardens, miles of trails and friendly 
farm animals welcome you. A fuli breakfast 
is offered. $55 d/o 

RR2 Box 367, Jericho, Vermont 05465 
802-899-4694 


VILLAGE HOUSE INN—in YermonPs Northeast 

Kingdom, Albany 05820. 8 rooms, private baths. 
$65/couple, includes fuli breakfast. Dinner available. 
No smoking. (802) 755-6722. 

MIDDLEBURY BED & BREAKFAST—Walking 

distance to downtown. Washington Street Extension, 
Middlebury. Liz Hunt. (802) 388-4851. 

INN TO INN TOURS . . . Bicycle, Canoe, Walk. 

Three B & B Inns along the scenie Connecticut River 
arrange self-guided tours. Brochure (800) 
666-1946/(802) 333-4326. 

Black Lantern Inn. Outstanding Dining featured in 

Bon Appetit, suites with fireplaces. Great hiking and 
biking. Near Jay Peak, Montgomery, Vermont. (802) 
326-4507 or 1-800-255-8661. 

The Maidand-Swan House. Fuli country breakfasts, 

large bedrooms, private baths. 3 miles from Wood- 
stock. 1-800-959-1404. 


Real Estate. 


LAKĘ ST. CATHERINE 

Spectacular lakefront building site. 2 plus 
acres with 200 ft. of sandy beach. Septic 
system and power in place.. .$295,000. 

THE RILEY AGENCY, LTD. 

Box 377, Main Street, Castleton, VT 05735 
(802) 468-5586 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


Unusual Vermont Properties. Land, farms, estates, 

inns, motels, businesses. Specialists in bank owned 
properties. Cali for free list. D.R. Symmes & 
Associates. (802) 295-9400. 

Moving to Vermont? Early retirement? Cali to discuss 

current business opportunities. Ron Zschaler, Broker, 
Sugarbush Investment Properties. 800-521-4550. 

SPECTACULAR VIEWS! Upscale 3 bedroom cedar 

home (1988), 2 1/2 baths, guest ąuarters, 2 car garage, 
workshop, 13.2 private picturesąue acres, s.w. ex- 
posure, close to mountains, boating, fishing, skiing. 
(802) 563-2411, Cabot; $189,000 (below cost, 
relocating). 


SKY HOLLOW—A wonderful four bedroom, three 

bath Vermont homestead, dating to 1840 and featur- 
ing many details of yesteryear. Beautifully sited on 
ten hillside acres with a 100-year-old barn in sound 
condition, there is a swimming pond, smali orchard, 
berry bushes and a vegetable garden. If you have 
been looking for a home in Vermont with warmth, 
charm, all modern conveniences and a real sense of 
history—your search is over. Reduced to $295,000. 

VERMONT INN/EQUESTRIAN CENTER Ten 

room w/full kitchen, dining room, pub, rec room and 
owner’s ąuarters. 70 x 144 arena, 13 box stalls, 3 
apartments, 29 ± acres w/paddocks & trails. Near 
Bromley & Stratton skiing. Only $844,000. Cali 
Paula at D.R. Symmes & Associates (802) 295-9400. 

CABOT—20 year old house and barn on 89.2 acres. 

Saltbox home with cathedral ceilings, large double 
pane Windows and hand-hewn antiąue beams. Horse 
and tack barn. Formerly Thistle Hill Campground 
and featured in Autumn 1984 Wermont Life. Peaceful, 
ąuiet, spectacular views. $240,000. (802) 426-3465. 

BRICK CAPE. New wing, attached barn, separate 

studio, orchard, stream. $119,000. WINDWARD 
(802) 869-3131. 

HISTORIC COLONIAL. Five fireplaces, wide pine, 
spacious rooms, pool, views. $385,000. WIND¬ 
WARD (802) 869-3131. 

GRASSY BROOK FARM. 110 acres, expanded 
cape, huge barn, fields, airstrip. $465,000. WIND¬ 
WARD (802) 869-3131. 


Renta ls. 


Completely Restored 1779 Colonial, Located on smali 

secluded Farm. Available by week or month. Redemp- 
tion Farm, 457 Coy Hill Rd., Middletown Springs, 
VT 05757-4252. 

Vermont Vacations. Fully fumished rental condos at 

Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 

CAREFREE QUECHEE VACATIONS at famous 

Quechee Lakes resort. Beautifully appointed town- 
houses and homes. Championship golf courses, 
tennis, lakę, pool, private clubhouse. The Best of 
Yermont! Brochure 800-537-3962. 


Services. 


Northern Vermont Llama Co. Llamas for Sale. Llama 

Treks. Cali for brochure. (802) 644-2257. 


Specialty Foods. 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup, Yermont Seal of Quality, 

Certified Organie. Direct from our Greensboro. VT 
sugarhouse. All sizes from pints to gallons shipped 
anywhere UPS. Cali Mary and Mark McGrath to 
order or for catalog at Arctic Acres, Box 380, 
Greensboro, VT 05842. 1-800-554-5410. 

Yermont^ ONLY Seal of Quality Tea. Selected by 

Harrods of Great Britain. 8 Gourmet Wild Ginseng 
Herbal Tea Blends. Individually blended—100% 
natural, FREE of caffeine, sugai; artificial sweeteners, 
or preservatives. PLUS: Wild Foods fresh, dried or 
pickled year-round; Wildcrafted and Organie Mapie 
Syrup, Honey, Herbs, Seeds and Live Plants. For 
a fuli linę of Naturally Organie products and ac- 
cessories that are environmentally and ecologically 
sensitive, cali Nova or Leslie. MC/VISA accesptea. 
NATURE’S OWN, P.O. Box 301, Chelsea, VT 
05038. (800) 258-7030 / (802) 685-3328 
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Picture Postscript 



Ever have the feeling that youre seeing double? 

Photographer Robert M. Eddy did when he arrioed at the Kenneth 
and Pat Blaisdell farm in East Randolph on an assignment for The Herald of 
Randolph last summer. When he began to photograph this duo of look-a-likes, 
the coios stared in the traditional bovine way, but the horses were oblivous to 
his unpastoral presence. As the camera s motordrive noisily adoanced 
the film , howeoer, both sets ofbucolic bookends took notice. Eddy 
called the resulting picture "Two by Two," because it 
reminded him of the boarding arrangements 
on Noah's ark. 
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“Rightnow, Iwant 

Yermont.” 


This summer, escape the rat race. 
Join the human race again, in Vermont. 
Come breathe our fresh, clean air. Soak 
up our beautiful scenery. Enjoy your 
favorite activities. 

Or just plain relax. In a few short 
hours, you can be a million miles away 
from it all. In Vermont. Cali for our free 
summer vacation guide today. 

1 - 800 - 528-4554 

Ext. 313. Need information fast? Cali VTFAX: 
1-800-833-9756. An automated fax service. 


























Consistency 


The gamę of golf is a challenge. 

Some-days everything you hit is down the middle and near the pin; 
and then there are those days when you spend morę time in the woods than you care to remember. 
It’s the consistency of your gamę that determines your success. 


1 


• * Ąt-Vermont National Bank, 

'-consistency in our people and our eommitment to ąuality service, together have determined our success.' 
We have taken the challenge out of banking hy committing to these principles. 


We also offer products like the Richer Life 1M Program, 
which offers free checking and discounts on everything from loans to dinner to, yes, even golf. 


So, if your bank is keeping you in the woods, cali us at 800/FOR-U-VNB, 
or stop hy any one of 31 otfices state-wide. 



VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 

Ouality People-Quality Seruice ^ EQUAL HOUSING LENDER 









